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For the Companion. 
SON KLEAN. 
THE PRINCESS OF PEGU. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 


While I was teaching in the royal household 
in Siam, the facts I am about to present took 
place. Always at the far end of my school-room 
table, bending over a little prince, seated near- 
est to my boy, her eyes riveted on the letters he 
was naming out of Webster’s English spelling- 
book, stood a pale, sad woman. She looked so 
dejected and forlorn, so hopeless and timid, that 
it was easy for me to see that some great sorrow 
or trouble had overshadowed her life. 

Every morning she entered my temple school- 
room unannounced and unnoticed, as one who 
had no right to be there, and had no interest in 
common with the others. She remained apart 
and alone, always intent on mastering her al- 
phabet with the help of her small teacher—my 
little boy. 

When I was about to dismiss school, I no- 
ticed also that she repeated her lesson to him. 
It was very funny to see the little fellow, then 
hardly five years of age, listening with imposing 
gravity to the lady who was certainly old enough 
tobe his mother; after which he would solemn- 
ly dismiss her, saying, ‘“‘You are a good child; 





you can go now.” | 

But when she saw me observing her curiously, | She undertook the translation into Siamese of 
she crouched almost under the table, as though | “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and it was my habit to 
owning she had no right to be there, and was | Visit her twice a week at her residence, to help 
worthy to pick only the crumbs that might fall | her in this work, and also to study Pali and Si- 
from it. My heart went out to her in mute sym-| amese for myself. ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” was 


pathy and kindliness. She was neither very | her favorite English book. 


young nor very pretty, save that her large, dark 
eyes were profound and expressive, and perhaps 
all the more expressive by their mute but touch- 
ing sadness. 

For some time I thought it would be the part 
of prudence as well as kindness to appear un- 
conscious of her presence, and so encourage her 
to come to school and continue her studies under 
the instruction, such as it was, given her by my 
little boy, who was himself just beginning to 
read; but to judge from his manner, one would 
think he had mastered all that there was to 
learn in this world. 

At last, one afternoon, I went up to the sad- 
looking woman, and before she could run away, 
as she seemed on the point of doing, I asked her 
if she would like to come to me for an hour or 
two every day after school to study English. A 
glad smile, sweet and tender, lit up her face for 
4 moment, and then she looked lovely. 

“Oh, will you teach me?’ she said; “teach 
me? Why, I am not worthy that you should 
waste your valuable time on me, dear lady!”’ 

“That is not for you but for me to decide,” I 
replied, ‘and I shall judge of that when I see 
What you can do.” 

The poor, forlorn creature seemed overcome 
at this little act of kindness. She suddenly gave 
utterance to a cry of gladness, and in spite of all 
that I could do, dropped on the marble floor, 
took hold of my feet, and embraced them in a 
transport of delight. To see her thus was 
Ya to move the hardest heart to love and 
pity. 

Month after month passed away, and I was 
often alone in my temple school-room with my 
hew pupil, whose name, Son Klean, translated 
into English, was “Hidden Perfume.” She was 
remarkably diligent and attentive, and in read- 
ing and translating English her progress was ex- 
taordinary, In her eager, inquisitive glances 
and expressions, she was childlike, but in her 
sad, anxious look she seemed an aged woman. 

She had long been out of favor with the King, 


and without any hope of ever becoming recon- | 








SON KLEAN, 


cast of pensive sadness that rendered her so at- 


| tractive to me. 


After she had been my pupil for about a year, 


She would read 
some parts over and over again, and as for the 
characters in it, she spoke of them as if each one 
had been personally known to her. Her grief 
for the early death of Eva seemed to deepen her 
own sorrows, and make her life sadder and more 
pathetic than ever. 

On going to her house one afternoon as usual, 
I found to my surprise that she was absent; only 
Kreta, the young prince, was there, sitting sadly 
by the open window. 

‘‘Where is your mother, dear?” I inquired. 

“With the King, up stairs in the grand palace, 
I think,” he replied, still looking anxiously in 
one direction, as though watching her return. 

This was an unusual circumstance for my sad, 
lonely friend, to present herself at the grand, 
royal palace, and I returned home without my 
lesson for that day. 

Next morning, passing the house again, I saw 
the poor boy in the same attitude at the window, 
his eyes bent in the same direction, only more 
wistful and weary than the day before. On 
questioning him, I found that his mother, who 
rarely left him even to say her prayers, had not 
yet returned, and I began to be disturbed about 
my poor friend, and to wonder what could have 
happened her. 

At the first pavilion I was met by the Lady 
Talap, who, seizing my hand, whispered, ‘‘Hid- 
den Perfume is in trouble.” 

‘‘What is the matter?” I inquired. 

“She is in prison,”’ she replied, in a low tone, 
drawing me closely to her. ‘She is not prudent, 
you know, like you and me.” This she said in 
a voice that expressed both triumph and fear. 

“Can I see her?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, yes, if you only bribe the jailors. But 
don’t give them more thanatecaleach. They'll 
demand two; give them only one.” 

Leaving the pavilion I hurried off to the pris- 





on, and after a little trouble, and not until I had 
| given the jailors two tecals each, did they let me 
; descend into the dismal cell wherein my poor 
| friend was confined. 

I descended some damp, broken steps, and 


tiled to him, she gave herself up wholly to her stood before the prison door, which was unlocked 


dness for a son 
her more happy days. 


| the cells, with fear and sorrow struggling for 


fresh air. A pair of wooden trestles, supporting 
rough boards, with a mat, served for a bedstead., 
On the bare couch lay the Princess of Pegu, once 
the wife of the Supreme King of Siam, and 
mother of a royal prince. Her feet were covered 
with a richly-embroidered gold and silk wrought 
mantle, her head was supported by a pillow of 
glazed leather, and her face turned to the dank, 
clammy wall. 

There was no door to the cell to grate upon her 
quivering nerves. At her head, a little higher 
than her pillow, was a vase of flowers, half- 
faded, a pair of candles, burning in gold candle- 
sticks, and a small image of the Buddha. She 
had brought her god with her. 

I could hardly keep my feet, the footing was 
so uncertain and slippery. My heart ached, my 
brain swam, and the air almost suffocated me. 
Touching the silent, motionless form, and ina 
voice scarcely audible, I] pronounced her name. 
She turned round with difficulty, and a slight 
sound of clanking explained the covering on her 
feet; she was chained to one of the trestles. 

Sitting up suddenly, she made room for me 
beside her. No tears were in her eyes, only the 
habitual sadness of her face was deepened. 
Here truly was a perfect work of misery, meek- 
ness, and long-suffering. 

She was so astonished at seeing me in her cell 
that she imagined I could do anything with the 
King, and folding her hands in the attitude of 
supplication, she implored me to help her, and 
told me the offence for which she was impris- 
oned. 

Her late uncle, Phya Khien, being by birth a 
Prince of Pegu, had held the position of Govern- 
or of that province. Some time after his death, 
and not knowing that another noble had already 
been appointed to the post by the King, she pe- 
titioned that her elder brother might fill the 
place, which properly belonged to him as the 
Prince of Pegu. And this was all. 

Had she been guilty of the gravest crime, her 
punishment could not have been more severe. 
When the trembling Prince, the little Kreta, 
presented the petition to the King his father, he 
became furious, and suddenly dashing it into 
the child’s face, accused the mother of plotting 
to undermine the throne, saying,— 

“T know she is at heart a rebel. She hates me 
and my dynasty with all the bitterness of her 
Peguan ancestors, who are and have always been 
the natural enemies of Siam.” 

Thus lashing himself into a rage, he ordered 





the women jailors to chain and imprison her. 


she had borne the King in to me by the Amazon or guard. I entered one of | No sooner was the poor, patient victim chained 


jand dragged to this deadly cell, than another 


This young lad, the Prince Kreta Bhiniharn, mastery. The cell was lighted by one small order was issued to flog her till she confessed her 
strikingly resembled his mother, had the same | window, which was so heavily grated on the| treacherous plot. But the stripes were laid on| credit of my recovery to her prayers and inter 


air of timidity and restraint, but without that! onter side as effectually to bar the ingress of all’ so tenderly, that the only confession they ex-! cessions. She embraced me, and said,— 


torted was a meek protestation, “That she was 
his meanest slave, and ready to give her life for 
his pleasure.” 

When they conveyed this message to the King, 
instead of being touched and soothed by her 
gentleness, he ordered them to beat her on the 
mouth witha slipper for lying. This is worse 
than death to an Oriental. They carried out the 
brutal order only in form, but not in the spirit in 
which it was issued. 

My poor friend bore it all meekly, hanging 
down her head, saying to me, ‘Oh, mam, Iam 
degraded forever!” 

When once the King was enraged, these was 
nothing to be done but to wait in patience till 
the storm should exhaust itself by its own fury. 
There was one thing I could do, and that was to 
go and intercede privately with the Prime Min- 
ister, and I left my poor friend, with the assur- 
ance that I should leave nothing in my power to 
do undone, to release her from her sad condi- 
tion. 

The same evening, immediately on my return- 
ing from school, I called on the prime minister, 
But when I explained to him the object of my 
visit, he seemed to be very angry, and rebuked 
me for interfering between the King and his 
wives, 

“She is my pupil,’’ I replied, ‘‘and I have not 
interfered. I have only come to you for justice. 
She did not know until she had sent in her peti- 
tion that the King had appointed another noble- 
man as Governor of Pegu; and I think both you 
and the King are too just to punish one woman 
for that which is not only overlooked but en- 
couraged in another. It is the grossest piece of 
injustice I ever heard of.” 

After I had finished speaking, he sent his sec- 
retary to find out whether the new appointment 
had been made public or not, and when he 
found that there had been some delay in making 
it known, he was good enough to promise that 
he would explain the matter to the King. 

This was all I could get him to say. He was 
so cold and indifferent that I returned home, 
chilled and hurt, and more anxious than ever 
when I thought of my poor friend in that dark 
cell, and the weary eyes of her Jonely boy by 
the window, still watching for his mother’s re- 
turn, for no one dared to tell him the truth. 

But, to do the prime minister justice, he was 
more troubled than he would let me see, at the 
mistake the poor princess had been led into 
making, through the delay of his officials, and 
| that very night he repaired to the grand palace, 
and explained the matter to the King without ap- 
pearing to be aware of the princess’ punishment, 

On the Monday morning following, when I 
came to school in the temple, I found, to my 
great joy, that Hidden Perfume had been set 
free, and was at home again with her child. 

After school, I hurried off to see her. The poor 
creature was wild with delight. She rushed up- 
on me and embraced me, kissing my hands and 
my feet, and calling me all sorts of endearing 
and loving names. Then taking an emerald 
ring, heart-shaped, and of a deep green, she put 
it on my finger, saying, ‘‘By this you will al- 
ways remember your grateful friend.” 

Next day, she sent me a small purse of gold 
thread, netted with her own hands, in which 
were a few Siamese coins, and little scraps of 
paper, inscribed with strange mystic characters, 
an infallible charm, as she believed, to preserve 
me from poverty and distress. 

Very soon, we resumed our old course of study 
and translation. When she found that Pegu, 
the country over which her ancestors ruled, was 
now a British colony, she urged me over and 
over again to write and tell Queen Victoria that 
jshe, Son Klean, was a British subject, and 

could read and write English; which, of course, 
| I did not feel called upon to do. 
| When I returned to my school after a long ab- 
sence, owing to a severe illness, she took all the 
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“I made you well, I made you well!’’ because, 





finally consented to do, and watching their op- 
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“Q, bother! Come, jump on to the cart and 


as she explained, in her favorite temple, she had portunity, the resolute girls left the camp at | show me the way yourself,” 


vowed to save seven thousand lives if mine were 
granted to her prayers. | 

I was perplexed and curious to know how she 
would perform the conditions of such a vow. | 
But she calmly assured me there would be no 
difficulty about it; and, forthwith, she dispatched 
her slave women to the market to buy seven | 
baskets, each containing a thousand live fish. | 
When these were brought to her, she caused 
them with great pomp and ceremony of music, 
and singing, and beating of drums, to be set free | 
into the river again; and thus the seven thousand 
lives were actually saved. 

She was by nature very tender and deeply re- | 
ligious. On the 3d of January, 1867, she liber- 
ated all her slaves, one hundred and thirty-two 
men, women and children, ‘‘because,’”’ as she 
expressed herself in broken English, ‘‘I am wish- 
ful to be good, like Harriet Beecher Stowe.’ 
Ever after, to express her sympathy and affec-| 
tion for the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which book she perfectly translated into Siam- 
ese, she always signed herself Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Here are two of her letters, which I 
have copied for my young readers, as they will 
give a better idea than any words of mine, of the 
tender and childlike simplicity of her nature. 

In the first letter, she is disturbed with doubts 
about her religion, and she asks me to come 
and explain certain truths to her, for she says,— 


“My DEAREST TEACHER, OH, MY FRIEND!—Will 
youcome? Oh,docome and explaintome. I am 
like one walking in the darkness. I cannot see, like 
one plind,” (and she spells blind with p). “Do come 
and lead me to the right road, don’t be to let me fall 
down in the darkness, I am prayed to God, your 
affectionately pupil. 

“Signed, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, PRINCESS 
Son KLEAN,” 


In number two, she uses English very oddly, 
and with a very different meaning from that | 
which we attach to the same expressions. 

“My DEAREST TEACHER, MY GOODNESS GRA- 
crous!—I do not write English corregt, but I am 
with Kreta prayed to my God for you and both your 
one childs” (by which she means each one of your 
children) ‘My God be very carefully of you every 
day, because [ loves you like my very best sister, sin- 
cerely. Do be to smile deep down in your heart 
when you thinks to me, and give my very best love 
to yourself, Good-by, my teacher. English not 
easy, but Lam yours affectionately and grateful. 

“Signed, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, PRINCESS 
Son KLEAN,.” 

But one scene, more than all the rest, will ever 
be associated in my mind with this lovely Peguan 
princess. 

One day, it being the Siamese day of rest and 
prayer, I saw her kneeling before her little altar. 
On it was a gilt image of the Buddha, and on 
either side hung pictures, one of the King, and 
the other of her son, her only child. 

Thousands of miles distant, the sun seemed to 
have left open his golden gates, that his waves 
ef light might rest in benediction on her sad, 
upturned face, and colored brow. I stood aside, 
silent and hushed. At the close of her prayer, 
wishing to know what that glittering image of 
Buddha was to her, I said, kindly,— 

“Son Klean, you were praying to that idol?” 

She did not reply at once, but at length, lay- 
ing her hand gently upon my arm, said,— 

“Shall I say of you, dear teacher, that you 
worship the image you have of your God in your 
mind, and not God? Even so say not of me that 
I pray to that golden image up there, but to the 
great God who sent me my teacher, the Buddha, 
and you your teacher, Jesus Christ.” 

Thus I was comforted to find my poor pagan 
friend recognized that, above and beyond all, 
there was one great Father pitying alike all his 
little children. 





+o 
RESCUE OF TWO GIRLS. 

One afternoon last winter, says the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle, a young girl, aged abont seventeen | 
years, arrived at the Union Depot by the Chi- | 
eago express, on her way to relatives at Lock- | 
port. Mer name is Lizzie Smith, and she had 
been captive to a tribe of the Sioux, who live 
north of the Black Hills, for nearly nine years. 

Her father resided in Philadelphia, and was | 
engaged in a dry good’s store. She and other 
members of the family were visiting in Western | 
Towa, when the Sioux raided the place, capturing | 
her and others, and killing her little brother. | 

She was taken to their hunting-grounds, and 
was, she says, treated well generally, but treat- 
ed harshly at times because of her inability to 
learn their language. 

Another girl, a year or two her senior, was 
captured with her, and the two, by conversing 
together, succeeded in retaining their knowledge 
of the English tongue. Her companion was a} 
Miss Stewart, who was rescued at the same time | 
and sent to her friends at Omaha. | 

Miss Smith states that a party of five trappers | 
discovered them some weeks since, and per-| 


NBs | 
suaded them to make an escape. This they | 











night, on two of their savage captors’ ponies, and 
fled, under the trappers’ protection. The party 
were hotly pursued by the Indians, but they dis- 
tanced them, and, after an exhausting, ride of 
several days, reached Rock City, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, where the girls were supplied 
with civilized clothing. 

At Omaha, Miss Stewart parted from Lizzie, 
and the latter came eastward. The railway 


|company passed her via Chicago, boarding her 


in transit, and treating her with the greatest 
kindness. The agent of the Pennsylvania rail- 
way did the same here, and the young woman 
was sent to her uncle at Lockport, on the 4.30 
train yesterday afternoon. Miss Smith has been 
so long with the Indians that she has acquired a 
few of their peculiarities, and to the reporter 
seemed to have some of the prominent features 
of the savages. She is intelligent, considering 
her disadvantages, and quite prepossessing in 
appearance, notwithstanding her bronzed com- 
plexion. 
————+or- 


CHANGE 


The tide goes out, 
And the tide comes in; 
From good news, joy— 
From evil, sin. 
And the seasons change, 
And the days go by, 
The world moves on, 
With song and sigh; 
And life to-day, 
Though kingly proud, 
May sleep to-morrow 
Wrapped in cloud. 


Chicago Tribune. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
TOM AND THE PEDDLERS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Father, can’t I go over to the beach this af- 
ternoon? A lot of fellows are going plover- 
shooting, and asked me to go with them,” said 
Tom. 

“No, that you can’t,’’ said Tom’s father. 
“They’re more likely to shoot each other than 
the plovers; besides, I’ve got to go to Portsmouth, 
and I want you to be about home. First, you 
may go to the meadow and finish raking the 
hay, and then you may kind of chore round till 
I get back.” 

Tom looked sulky, but he dared not argue the 
case, as he sometimes did with his maternal 
parent, and when his father had ridden away, 
he shouldered his rake and went sullenly off to 
the meadow. 

Tom’s home was a secluded spot, some two or 
three miles from Rye Beach. From the top of a 
hay-cock, he could distinctly see the blue line of 
the ocean against the blue line of the sky. 
Sometimes he could discern a white dot against 
the blue, and that he knew to be a sail. 

The more he looked, the more he longed to be 
there, so that the wise thing for him to have 
done would have been to jump off the hay-cock, 
and go to raking with all his might, instead of 
which he lay down, with his chin on his hands, 
and his face to the sea. As he lay there, he 
heard wheels, and a voice called out,— 

“Look here, sonny, do your folks want any- 
thing in my line?” 

Tom turned, and saw a peddler on a fine yel- 
low cart. “Don’ know,” answered he; “my 
folks live there,’’ pointing to the house, which 
was half-hidden from the peddler’s view by a 
clump of trees. ‘‘Stop a minute, I'll run up with 
you;” and Tom slid from the hay-cock with 
alacrity, and ran along beside the cart. 

Yes, Mrs. Burns, Tom’s mother, was glad to 
trade, and after some haggling between her and 
the peddler, succeeded in exchanging the con- 
tents of two large rag-bags, one white and one 
colored, for a row of shining tin-ware, which it 
would have done your heart good to behold. 

**Any other families about here that would be 
likely to trade?” 

**Well, there’s the Brents, that live up herea 
piece, and the Nevinses, that live a mile the 
other way. You'll find ’em scattered all along 
here.” 

“Tt don’t seem to be very thickly settled. I 
never was along this road before, —guess I 
sha’n’t come again very soon,” and the peddler 
vanished with a good-natured laugh. He had 
mounted his cart before he saw that Tom was 
following him. 

“T know a first-rate place if you’ve a mind to 
go there,’”’ said Tom. “It’s ’most three miles 
off, though; perhaps you wouldn’t want to go so 
far.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind that if there’s a pros- 
pect of doing any business after I get there.”’ 

“T guess you'd think so if you should see it. 
There aint another such thickly-settled place 
within twenty miles. The only trouble is, I 
don’t know as you could find it alone very well. 


First, you turn to the right, and then to the left.” | 











Tom’s wicked black eyes twinkled with de- 
light, for this was just what he had been aiming 
at all the time, but, not wishing to appear too 
eager, he said,— 

“IT can’t leave home very well, but, to oblige 
you, I’ll goa part of the way, at least.” 

So he climbed up beside the peddler, who 
drove according to Tom’s directions, and in less 
than half an hour they were on the hard, sandy 
beach, which was covered with pleasure-seekers, 
variously engaged, while in the distance ap- 
peared a hotel and several small boarding- 
houses, 

‘What in time have you brought me here 
for?’ exclaimed the amazed peddler. 

“Why, this is the place I meant,” said Tom, 
trying to look honest. ‘Don’t you see what a 
lot of folks there are here?” _ 

“Yes, and they’re as likely to want my wares 
as the sea-gulls are. You young rascal, I’ve a 
good mind to thrash you for playing me sucha 
trick! Ill do it, too, if you don’t jump down 
double quick!” 

And, in fact, before the peddler had finished 
his sentence, Tom was off the cart and running 
away as fast as his feet could carry him. He 
had gained his purpose, and was now free to 
wander where he would, but, after all, it wasn’t 
so delightful as he had anticipated. His com- 
rades, the hunters, were nowhere to be found, 
and among all the people he saw, there was not 
a familiar face. 

He was sitting on a pile of rocks, feeling rather 
disconsolate, when a party of boys came along, 
talking and laughing noisily. 

‘Hallo, does your mother know you’re out?” 
cried one,—a very pertinent question in Tom’s 
case, and, as the rest evidently thought, a very 
witty one, for they laughed more loudly than 
before. Tom answered the question with an- 
other. 

“Have you seen anything of some fellows out 
plover-shooting?” 

“Yes, lots of ’em.’’ 

‘Where did they go?” asked Tom, eagerly. 

“Where the plovers are,’’ answered his new 
acquaintance. 

“You might as well look fora needle in a hay- 
mow as to look for them among these marshes, 
but if you want any fun, come with us. We're 
going in bathing.” 

Tom joined the party without more ado, and 
if, as he soon had reason to suspect, they were 
not very good boys, they were certainly very 
entertaining, and the sun was well down the 
western slope before he began to think of going 
home. 

Then he bade them good-by, and started for 
home in great haste, his great anxiety being to 
reach it before he shouid be missed by his father. 
But, according to the proverb, ‘‘The more haste, 
the worse speed.’’ And so Tom found it, for, in 
scrambling over some rocks, covered with sea- 
weed, his foot slipped, and he fell several feet. 

He got up and shook himself, and was relieved 
to find that no bones were broken; but he was 
sadly bruised, and one ankle pained him a good 
deal. He limped along, however, as fast as his 
injuries would allow, and had made, perhaps, a 
mile of the distance, when the pain in his ankle 
became so great that he was forced to stop and 
rest. 

It continued to grow rapidly worse, so that it 
soon became almost impossible to make any 
progress at all; and at last he threw himself on 
the grass, saying to himself he would rather 
stay there all night than attempt another step 
forward. 

While lying thus, he saw some kind of vehi- 
cle approaching, and, as it drew nearer, he per- 
ceived that it was the peddler’s cart on which 
he had come down. He called aloud,— 

“Stop, sir, do stop! I've hurt myself badly. 
Can't you give me a ride?” 

The peddler stopped, but, seeing who it was, 
said, “So it’s you, is it? Well, you don’t fool 
me twice the same day. Get up! Go 'long!””— 
the latter to his horse. 

“Oh, I’m not fooling you, truly! 
you don’t take pity on me!” 

But the gay yellow cart and the old white 
horse were now almost out of sight, and Tom 
sank back on the ground with a groan. His re- 
flections were now far from pleasant, and the 
bitterest pang of all was to feel that he had only 
himself to blame for his present predicament. 
Darkness was now coming on apace, and the 
only sound he could hear was the roar of the 
waves, or the screech of some belated bird. 

“T wish I'd minded father,—and the poor ped- 
dler,—it was & mean trick I played him; but I’m 
well come up with. Perhaps they'll find me 
here dead in the morning, and then they’ll all 


I shall die if 





arms and sobbed, and, strange to say, he subbeg 
himself to sleep. 
The next thing he knew, his father was lifting 
him from the ground in hisarms. He placed 
him in the wagon, where his mother sat Waiting 
to receive him, and in a short time, he was lying 
in his own bed. 
The peddler had told Mr. Burns the whole 
story, as far as he knew it; and Mr. Burns had 
at first believed as he did, that Tom’s injury 
was only a pretence; but, as hour after hour 
went on, and he did not return, he became anx. 
ious, and went in search of him, as we haye 
seen. It was several days before Tom secovered 
from the shock he had received, and many be. 
fore he forgot the lesson of that afternoon, 
—_+o>—__——_ 

For the Companion, 


LITTLE POP-CORN, 
A TRUE STORY. 
“Please, sir, buy some pop-corn ?”” 
It was a snowy, blustering day in January, andI 
sat at my office-desk writing, when a small voice ac. 
costed me with the above request. 

“Not this morning,” I replied, rather gruffly, and 
without glancing up. 

“Come, Jimmy, we must go. He won’t buy any,” 
I heard the small voice say in a whisper. This time 
there was something sadly old in the childish tones, 
They touched my ear and heart together, and I 
turned quickly. 

Before me was the figure of a little girl, perhaps 
eight years old, poorly clad, and beside her a boy,— 
her brother, as I afterward learned,—a little older 
than herself. She carried a small basket of puily 
white corn. There was such a look of innocence in 
her big gray eyes, that I was fairly conquered. 

“How much is your pop-corn, my child?” Lasked, 

The pretty mouth dimpled with pleasure as she 
replied, “Iwo cents a cup, sir, and two cups for five 
cents.” 

I smiled at this odd reckoning, and said, “Oh, you 
are mistaken! You mean, I guess, three cents a 
cup, and two for five cents?” 

She shook her head very decidedly. ‘No, sir, I’m 
sure. Mother said so, and she always knows,” 
“And who is your mother, child, that she lets you 
come out such a wild day as this is?” 

“My mother is at home sick, and Jimmy and me 
does the work, and then we pops corn, and sells it, 
and gets money.” 

Growing interested in this small history, I pro- 
ceeded with my questions. ‘What is your name?” 

“Maggie. But mostly they calls me Little Pop- 
corn.”” 

“Well, then, Little Pop-corn, have you a father?” 

Here, at last, I had touched some sensitive chord 
in the small heart. The sweet mouth trembled a 
little, and she replied, in a troubled voice,— 

“Yes, sir. But father went away and left us seven 
years ago, when I was a baby, and now mother's 
sick,—and me and Jimmy,—we has to’’—here the 
voice hesitated, and the tears came into the inno- 
cent eyes. 

“But, my child, haven’t you heard anything from 
him for seven whole years?” 

“Oh, yes. Last year, 2 man came and told mother 
how that father worked in his mill once, and then 
father fell sick, and he told Mr. Hudson that he was 
coming home as soon as ever he got wellagain. But 
that was almost a year ago, and he isn’t come yet.” 

“Do you know where this Mr. Hudson lives, Mag- 
gie?” 

“Mother knows,” was the quiet answer. 

“Very well. Find out from your mother where 
he lives, and write him a letter and ask about your 
father, without letting her know it.” 

“I can’t write. I—only—print’’—was the hesitat- 
ing reply. 

“Just as well,” said I. “Do that.” 

“But I haven’t got any paper, or pen, or ink.” 

I supplied these deficiences, and then took her 
round to all the neighboring offices, until she had 
disposed of her corn, and both small hands were 
full of pennies, 

“How many are there?” said I. “Lay them 
down, and I’ll count. Fifteen and five are twenty, 
and ten are thirty, and three are thirty-three.” 

She looked a moment, half in bewilderment, half 
in delight, then said, “Is it so, Jim?” 

He nodded, and she grasped his brown hand glee- 
fully. “Why, Jimmie, it’s more’n we've made in 
two whole days, sometimes! Let’s buy an orange 
for mother!” 

Then, remembering my presence, she straightway 
grew old and dignified again, and gravely said, 
“Thank you, sir,” and walked away, hugging her 
precious ink and paper. 

Several days passed, and 1 began to believe I had 
seen the last of Maggie. Indeed, in the press of 
business, I had almost forgotten the child’s exist 
ence; when one morning, my office door opened very 
softly, and she stood before me. I saw that she was 
somewhat embarrassed, so I went busily on with my 
writing. She walked slowly across the floor and 
stood at my side a moment in perfect silence. Then 
a paper was laid on my desk, rather grimy, to be 
stire, and a good deal the worse for many foldings. 
IT said nothing, but opened the paper, and read in 
letters of all sizes, from a half-inch to microscopic 
print, and leaning, some to the east, some to the 
west,—the following letter: 

“Pleas Mr. hudson tel me wher my father is. R 


mother is sick an’ me an’ Jimmie can’t ern ee 
money, selling corn. Pleas don’t forget to anse 





forgive me!”” And Tom laid his head on his 


tel me wher he iz.” 
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I looked up, smiling, and said, “But, Little Pop- 
corn, you haven’t told him who you are, nor what 

r name is, nor anything about yourself. Now 
write that down here in this corner.” 

She took the paper, and wrote silently for a few 
moments, then handed it back with this added, away 
off in one corner: 

«Tam a Some calls me Little Pop-corn. 
Jimisten, Lam ate.” 

«Very well,” said I, suppressing a second smile. 
«Now tell me where to send it,and then you may go. 
If an answer comes, I will send for you. Where do 
you live baad 

She gave the desired information and left me with 
the same grave little bow. 

ladded a page or two to Little Pop-corn’s letter, 
explained who she was, and told the unknown Mr. 
Hudson that he would be repaid for taking the trou- 
ble of replying to the child’s letter, if only he could 
see the bright, hopeful face with which that letter 
was sent. 

Again the matter escaped my mind, and as I came 
jn one morning, and looked over my mail, was fora 
moment surprised to see a letter directed to ‘‘Miss 
Maggie Lee,” in a round business hand. 

Isent for the child as soon as possible, and she 
came. 1 put the letter into her hands and told her 
toread it. With eager, trembling haste, she opened 
the covering, and then a quick look of disappoint- 
ment came into her face, as she said, handing it back 
to me,— 

“JI can’t read writing, sir. Please read it to me.” 
The letter was brief and manly. The gentleman’s 
heart had been touched by the childish appeal, and 
he promised to do all in his power to aid Maggie’s 
search. The letter closed,— 

“Good-by, my little girl, and may God bless you! 
If John Hudson can do anything to make you hap- 
py, be sure he will gladly do it.” 

In an enclosure to me, he earnestly assured me of 
his deep interest in both father and child, and added 
that he had already advertised for news of the miss- 
fag man. 

Several weeks passed by, during which time, 
through storm, and cold, and snow, Little Pop-corn 
failed not to come every morning with her basket of 
white treasures. 

One morning, my door opened as usual, and, 
thinking it Maggie on her daily rounds, I did not 
even raise my eyes from my work, until a glad little 
voice said, in a triumphant tone,— 

“He’s come, sir, he’s come!” 

Then I glanced up. A man of middle stature and 
age stood before me, with drooping head and down- 
cast eyes, and an evident look of shame in his whole 
bearing. But suddenly a thought seemed to rouse 
him, and shaking himself, as if he would be free 
from all recollections of an unhappy past, he walked 
towards me, holding out his hand, and said,— 

“Sir, before God I thank you for bringing me 
back to this child, and as surely as I stand here to- 
day, I promise to be the man I have never before 
been, and—and—” Here the strong voice failed en- 
tirely, for Maggie was clinging to her father’s hand, 
and wetting it with her tears. 

All this happened a year ago, and now, on Rogers 
Street, there stands a little candy-shop, which, by 
its neatness and freshness, attracts many coppers 
out of many pockets, and even beguiles me into 
wasting many a pleasant half-hour there. Bustling 
round behind the counter, very often I find Miss 
Maggie all alone, left in sole and undisputed charge 
while her father is away on errands necessary to the 
business, 

Her small head barely reaches above the counter, 
but her feet are just as brisk and willing as when I 
first made her acquaintance, and the happiness and 
heartiness that exists now in that humble home is 
all owing to the childish perseverance and loving 
trustfulness of my “Little Pop-corn.”’ 

MARGARET. 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 
In Four Crarprers.—CrAr. I. 


By C. A. Stephens. 

Iwas a homesick boy that night if ever there was 
one. It was our first night in the gold region, too. 

“Ho, forthe Black Hills!” had been our watch- 
word for the last fortnight, through dust, and sand, 
and sage brush, from Yankton. 

We had journeyed over ridge after ridge of bare, 
barren hills, that looked as if never a drop of blessed 
rain had fallen on them, and along the beds of 
dried-up streams, in which nothing ran but rattle- 
— or ever would again, And yet it was only 

une, 

Whenever we came across 2 water-hole, it smelled 
of wolves and was full of tracks. Often the water 
waa still muddy where they had stirred it up, and 
their dead carcasses lay rotting round about, where 
they had cither starved to death, or some miner had 
Sent a slug through them. 

As we went on we could see files of these wolves, 
= or eight together, one behind the other, follow- 
_ after us, They were great, gaunt, Jong-haired 

Tutes, with eyes like live coals, Ravenous from 
hunger, the snapping of their teeth sounded as the 
coming together of steel traps, and whenever meat 
®as cooked, even fires would hardly keep them ont 
of the camp. 

— miners would hurl the beef bones among 
em, and then bore them through with rifle bullets 
as they rushed up to seize the bones. 

In fact, there seemed to be nothing alive in this 
vhole dronth-blasted country but rattlesnakes, 
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wolves and gold-hunters, some of whom looked 
every whit as wolfish as the beasts, and were twice 
as dangerous to meet. For it was a strange crowd 
that went gold-hunting to the Black Hills in the 
spring of 1875. 
The excitement which broke out about gold in 
those hills produced a mania. Every “played ont” 
and bad-off man started. Hundreds set off without 
the least preparation, or even forethought. 
My partner, a young man from Detroit, named 
Silas Hartley, and myself were much like the rest, I 
suppose. 
I had just lost a clerkship in Chicago, my sole 
means of support, and he had shortly before been 
discharged off the Michigan Central Railroad. We 
thought we could not be much worse off, at any rate, 
and there were wonderful gold stories coming from 
the Black Hills just then. 
The party of adventurers we had set off with num- 
bered rising thirty; thirty-seven, I think, was our 
number on tiat first night in the Hills. Men were 
leaving and joining us all the time, just as we hap- 
pened to fall in with them, or they took a notion to 
split off. 
A rougher, harder lot of fellows I never saw to- 
gether. There were old miners and “prospectors” 
from Arizona, Nevada and Colorado, carrying pans 
on their backs, and a pick, shovel and Henry rifle, 
lashed together, on their shoulders, with a revolver 
in their belts. These old voyagers went on quietly, 
chewed tobacco steadily, and paid no attention to 
anybody. 
But there was a set of young dare-devils from the 
great cities, vicious and hard-eyed, and beyond all 
comparison the worst set of striplings ever permit- 
ted to run at large. Lawlessness and rowdyism 
breathed out of every pore of their skins, and their 
talk was of nothing save murder and robbery. 
Each man slept at night with his property under 
him and tied to him, and those who had mules 
either kept awake to watch them, or tied the halters 
round their own bodies. Otherwise they were cer- 
tain to be “jumped” before daylight. Every man 
was suspicious that his neighbor was a thief—not 
without pretty good reason. 
Fear of the Sioux, who were every day cutting off 
little squads of gold-seekers, was the only bond 
which held us together. And we stood in almost as 
great dread of the government troops as of the sav- 
ages, for the Black Hills country is within the reser- 
vation granted to Sitting Bull and his tribes. 
Whites searching for gold here were at that time 
liable to arrest and imprisonment, and several com- 
panies of cavalry were on the lookout to capture the 
miners. 

Leaving the Camp. 
From such a gang my partner and I thought we 
might as well get free, and trust to luck to keep out 
of the clutches of the Indians, now we had got 
where there was timber. But to get off from the 
rest without a fracas was no easy matter. 
Late that night Hartley waked me. 
“They’re all asleep, I reckon,” he whispered. 
“Now’s our time to leave.” 

Gathering up our property, we stole away on tip- 
toe from our “friends.”” The night was warm but 
rather dark. Making off over the hills to the south- 
west, we travelled till daybreak, and then, after a 
short halt, till towards noon, following up a ravine 
which we had entered the latter part of the night. 

Now that we had come ainong the Hills, there 
were woods and fresh green bushes with grass. 
Along the bed of this valley there were lofty white 
elms, growing among high grass and bush clumps. 
The sides of the ravine rose to high hills, with white 
ledges showing amid bur oaks. 

A considerable brook or creek ran down over a 
sandy bed; probably a tributary of the Platte River. 
On its banks red raspberries and black gooseberries 
were growing wild and in profusion. Itseemeda 
paradise to our eyes after weeks of the scorched 
plains, 

If gold was to be found in that country, we con- 
cluded it might as likely be here as anywhere. Close 
by a bend in the stream, where it ran round the base 
of a ledge forming a sandy bar, there was a thick 
grove of meadow maples. Here we located our- 
selves, out of sight from passers-by, if there should 
be any, white or red. 

Shortly after sunset that evening, we were startled 
by a sound as of a troop of horses rushing down the 
bed of the creek, but which turned out to be a herd 
of red deer. Hartley shot two of them, and their 
flesh was most acceptable, since the stock of pro- 
visions we had brought was scanty enough. 

We did not dare to build a fire to cook anything 
by day, lest the smoke should be seen rising at a dis- 
tance. All our cooking we did at night, over a fire 
built in the thicket out of sight, 

Our first “rocking-cradle,” for washing the sands 
of the creek, was made of slabs split out of a hard 
pine, with an axe, and fastened together with nails, 
two pounds ef which we had brought along with us. 

Not to be exposed to view, we set the cradle up in 
the bushes, just below the bend on the left bank of 
the stream. There were several feet of fall here, 
and by means of a ditch anda long spout, dug out 
of a tree-trunk, we were able to bring the water into 
the “hopper” of the cradle. 

The “pay-dirt,” as the miners call it, we brought 
in a basket from the bar in the bend of the creek. 

We did not have to fetch it more than three rods, 
and this part of our work we usually did very early 
in the morning, and sometimes after dark at night, 
our object being to keep in cover of the thicket as 
much as possible. Parties passing up or down the 
stream would scarcely have discovered us in the 
thicket, and the fall of the water drowned the noise 





There was gold here. In the groove, or bottom of 
our cradle, and the spout leading from it, we could 
every day take out several spoonfuls of bright gold, 
in bits like fine sand. One day we took out what we 
estimated to be fifteen dollars’ worth; but generally 
our day’s work did not amount to more than four or 
five dollars’ worth of dust. 

Although we had a good deal of anxiety about the 
Indians, I think 1 never enjoyed myself better than 
during the first two weeks my partner and I cradled 
here. It was livelier work than clerking, to say the 
least of it. But we had not then seen the worst 
features of life in the Black Hills. 


An Indian Ambush. 
One afternoon during our third week here, Hart- 
ley and I had gone up the creek to gather a mess of 
the wild gooseberries to stew for supper. We were 
picking them into a bark bucket, and had kept down 
amongst the bushes, our intention being always to 
keep out of sight. 
Presently Hartley rose up for alook around. He 
drew hurriedly down. 
“There’s a redskin watching us!’? he whispered. 
“Don’t look!” for I was a good deal startled. 
We had our Remington carbine with us. I had 
laid it on the ground beside the bush. Hartley 
snatched it up and looked to the cartridge. 
“T don’t think there’s but one of ’em,’’ he whis- 
pered. “It’sascont. Butif he goes off and tells, 
we’re gone up! He’s only seen me yet.” 
“What can we do?” I said. 
“T’'ll tell ye,” whispered Hartley. “We'll come it 
over him. Here,swaphats! There, jump up out of 
the bushes and run down stream. He’s on the other 
side among some briars, about a hundred yards 
above. Go it now—quick!” 
T leaped out of the gooseberry bushes and ran, as 
if for life, Ihad not taken a dozen bounds through 
the shallow water, before a rifle cracked and a ball 
zipped past me uncomfortably close. Bent on de- 
ceiving the savage, I threw up my hands, let fall the 
bark bucket, and sprawled head first into the water 
and sand, 
On the instant I heard the shrill, long-drawn 
whoop with which a Sioux warrior announces the 
death of an enemy, and saw the savage spring out of 
the bushes and come running down the stream, knife 
in hand. 


through him. I jumped up. The Indian lay flat in 


the bushes. 
“Tt’s all right!’ he called to me. 


wretches with the very best of arms. 


a minute, too. 
Bobbed. 


rise we suddenly heard a halloo from down 


the bushes and got our rifles. 
in a perfectly friendly manner. 


most said. “We're friends and fellow-voyagers.” 


ing it, and soon. 
of the party we had left three weeks before. 
knew us, too, and seemed glad to see us again. 
party was now all broken up, he said. 


a bite o° something ?”’ 


guard, 
f_w hard-tacks. 
into the thicket to fetch these. 

When we stepped ont on the sand with the vict 
heads, 
volley of curses. “We've got ye! Handover wha 
heads off, and look for ourselves!” 


not the least doubt that they would execute thei 
threat if we so much as stirred to resist. 


I'll get it.”” 


with some sand mixedin. Meantime they kept thei 
rifles covering us point blank. 


said Hartley, quietly. 


they also took our two rifles and the victuals. 


off. 
“We'll call again when we come back along,” the 
said with a langh. 
“So do,” said Hartley. 
see ye!” 
“Yon’re too nice, really, young fellows,” said thei 


“We'll be delighted t 





made by the cradle, 


captain, 


The next moment came the crack of Hartley’s 
carbine, and down went Mr. Sioux with a bullet 


the bed of the creek. Hartley was coming out of 


The savage was dead before we got to him; as 
“friendly” an Indian as one could desire to meet. 
He had a fine Winchester, breech-loading rifle, and 
over two hundred metallic cartridges, obtained from 
some of the post traders, who have supplied these 


It is not often that a white man proves a match 
for an Indian in cunning. But we had outwitted 
this one beyond question, and it was all the work of 


But our next adventure was not quite so lucky. 
The third morning after, while we were carrying 
dirt from the bar to the cradle, a little before sun- 
the 
stream, and saw three white men coming up the 
creek. Setting down our shovels, we stepped into 
But the men came up 


“Never mind the shooting-irons, mates,” the fore- 


They tossed their guns down on the sand, and 
shook hands with us with great heartiness and ap- 
parent good fecling, then asked how we were mak- 
We recognized one of them as one 

He 
The 
“But we're 
half-starved,’’ he continued; “can’t ye give us just 


Hartley and I were both taken wholly off our 
We had two or three roasted grouse and a 
We set aside our guns, and went 
nals, they had their cocked rifles pointed at our 

“Hands up!” the leader sang out to us, witha 
gold ye’ve panned out, or we’ll blow the top of your 


We were completely in their power, and there was 


“Very well,” said Hartley, “you needn’t shoot. 


We had our washings hidden in two places. Hart- 
ley went to the first cache, in a hollow log, and took 
out what there was there—about a pint of loose gold 


“Tf you want more than that, you'll have toshoot,” 
They took it, and asked no further questions, and 


I more than half expected that they would mur- 
| der us, since we knew one of them; but they went 


“Be industrious, and you'll be happy. 


What we’ve taken from ye will draw six per cent. 
But don’t set your hearts on filthy lucre. Riches 
often take to themselves wings. Business is busi- 
ness. Bon jour!” 

Cool, certainly. We had received a visit from 
“road agents,” as the white robbers and bushwhack- 
ers of this region are humorously called. A great 
many desperadoes came to the Black Hills at this 
time, not to dig gold, but to rob those who did. 
They had got rather more than half our gold; but 
what disheartened us most was the loss of our rifles, 
To be unarmed in such a country is to be in a bad 
plight indeed, ‘ 

In another number I hope to relate something of 
our further fortunes, 





For the Companion. 
PRINCE ALBERT AND HIS QUEEN. 


For fifteen years, Queen Victoria has mourned for 

one of the best husbands and one of the wisest ad- 

visers that ever a female sovereign had. Prince 

Albert, to whom she had been united for twenty-one 

years, died in December, 1861, just at the opening 

of our War of the Rebellion; and in such respect 

and affection is his memory still held, that a splendid 

monument has been erected to his honor in the 

very heart of London. 

The marriage of Victoria and Albert was a love 

match; a not very common thing in unions of prin- 

ces and princesses, They were first cousins, Albert's 

father and Victoria’s mother having been brother 
and sister, the children of the Duke of Coburg. 

But when they became engaged, their situations 
were very different. Victoria was the young Queen 

of one of the mightiest and proudest empires on 

earth; Albert was only the younger son of a poor 
and petty German prince, “across whose dominion 
one might walk in half a day.” 

But their relationship and the plans of their fam- 
ily served to bring them together at a very early 
age, and they were very young when their union 
was first thought of. Old King Leopold of Belgium 
was the uncle of both of them, and it was he who 
first conceived the idea of their marriage. But not 
a word was said to either of them about it until an 
affection had grown up between them, and it was 
time for the young Queen to choose a partner for 
her heart and throne, 

Albert and Victoria met for the first time when 
they were both seventeen years old. The young 
prince and his brother went to England to pay a 
visit to their aunt and cousin, and the young couple 
were brought together. Atbert at that time was 
rather short and thick-set, but fine-looking, rosy- 
cheeked, natural and simple in his manners, and of 
a cheerful disposition. He took a great deal of in- 
terest in everything about him, and while on his 
visit to England, spent much time in playing on the 
piano with his cousin Victoria, who was then a 
slight, graceful and interesting girl. 

She fell in love with him at once, but he, though 
he liked her, was not so quickly impressed. He 
wrote to his Uncle Leopold that “our cousin is very 
amiable,” but had no stronger praise for her. Al- 
bert then returned to the continent, and spent some 
years in travel and study, writing occasionally to 
Victoria and she to him. Meanwhile, King William 
IV. died, and Victoria, in her eighteenth yeaf, 
ascended the British throne, 

The young prince’s next visit took place in the 
year after this event, and now his object was to 
plead forthe hand and heart of the young Queen, 
Victoria could scarcely believe her eyes when she 
saw him. The short, thick-set boy had grown into a 
tall, comely youth, with elegant manners and a 
strikingly handsome face. Soon after, she wrote to 
her Uncle Leopold, “Albert’s beauty is most strik- 
ing, and he is most amiable and unaffected,—in 
short, very fascinating.” 

A few days after his arrival, Victoria had made 
up her mind; and, sending for Lord Melbourne, 
the prime minister, told him that she was going to 
marry Prince Albert. The next day, she sent for 
the prince; and “in a genuine outburst of heartiness 
and love,” she declared to him that he had gained 
her whole heart, and would make her very happy if 
he would share his life with her. He responded 
.| with warm affection, and thus they became be- 
trothec, 

The Queen not only thus “popped the question,” 
but insisted that the marriage should take place at 
t} an early day. This was in the summer of 1839; and 
in the early winter of 1840, the young couple were 
married in the royal chapel of St. James’, in the 
midst of general rejoicing, and with great pomp and 
r | ceremony. 

Such was the beginning of a happy wedded life, 
which lasted for over twenty years, and during 
which the love of each for the other seemed to con- 
stantly increase. A little circle of children was soon 
formed around the royal hearthstone, and the do- 
mestic life of the palace was full of contentment and 
r | good order; and, as Victoria grew older, she learned 
more and more of the excellent character that Prov- 
idence had given her for a husband. 

While Prince Albert assumed the direction of the 
family affairs, and was the unquestioned master of 
it in its private life, he was wise enough to be very 
careful how he interfered with the Queen in the 
performance of her public duties. He knew that, 
as a foreigner, the English would be very jealous of 
y | him if he took part in politics, or tried to influence 
Victoria in her conduct na a ruler. 
°o At the same time, the young Queen, scarcely more 
than a girl, needed a guiding hand, and one that she 
r| could trust. No one could be so much trusted as 
her nusband; and Albert gradually became her ad- 
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viser on public affairs, as well as the head of 
her household. At first, there were many 
grumblings and complaints about this in Eng- 
land; bnt, as the purity and good sense of the 
Prince became better known, as it became evi- 
dent that his ambition was to serve the Queen 
and the country, these complaints for the most 
part ceased, 





PRINCE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


Prince Albert devoted himself, with all his 
heart and mind, to the duties which he found 
weighing upon him as a husband and father, 
and as the most intimate counsellor of the mon- 
arch of a great country. He denied himself 
many of the innocent pleasures which lay within 
his reach, went but little into society, and spent 
his days and evenings in serious cecupations and 
in the midst of his happy family circle. 

Among other things, he took a very deep in- 
terest in the progress of art, science, and educa- 
tion. “His horses,’”’ says a writer, “might be 
seen waiting for him before the studios of artists, 
the museums of art and science, the institutions 
for benevolence or culture, but never before the 
doors of dissipation or mere fashion.” 

It was Prince Albert who proposed and planned 
the great London Exhibition of 1851, the first of 
the series of ‘‘World’s Fairs,’’ which have since 
been so frequently held, the latest being our own 
Centennial; and when it had been resolved upon, 
it was Prince Albert's labor and energy, more 
than that of any other, which made it a success. 

In his own family cirele, Prince Albert was 
always kind, gentle and indulgent, but firm and 
resolute in his treatment of his children, He 
took a great interest in their studies, and directed 
their education, sometimes teaching them him- 
self; and he bestowed an anxious and fatherly 
care upon the formation of their manners and 
habits, and a right training of their hearts and 
minds, 





ASIA. 


From first to last, he was as tenderly devoted 
to the Queen as a lover. He went with her 
everywhere, and his tastes and hers were entire- 
ly congenial. Of a quiet and domestic disposi- 
tion, he was amply content to find his pleasures 
in the family circle; and Victoria took a perpet- 
ual delight in his kind and cultivated compan- 
ionship. 

When Prince Albert died, rather suddenly, in 
December, 1861, the Queen was fairly over- 
whelmed with grief, and it was many, many 
years before she so far recovered from it that 
she could bear to show herself in public, or to 
take part in any social gathering or State cere- 
mony. 

.He was placed in a tomb in the beautiful park 
of Windsor, where she had so often roamed with 
him in their early wedded life; and every year, 
on the sad anniversary of his death, Victoria re- 
pairs to his grave, and prays, and scatters 
flowers on the tomb. 

The Albert memorial, which has just been 


erected to his memory in Hyde Park, is a tribute 
both of the nation and of the Queen, to his pu- 
rity, virtues, and the value of his life as a hus- 
band and a public man. 

Its form is that of a highly-ornamented shrine 
or tabernacle, beneath the arched roof of which 
is placed a large bronze statue of Prince Albert, 
in a sitting attitude, attired in the robes and in- 
signia of a Knight of the Garter, and with an air 
of dignity and repose. 

On the monument is to be seen, in letters of 
blue glass with black edges, on a ground of gold 
enamelled glass, the following inscription: 

“QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PEOPLE 
To THE MEMORY OF ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT, 
Asa tribute of their gratitude 
For a life devoted to the public good.” 

Perhaps the most striking of all the adorn- 
ments of the memorial are the four sculptured 
groups of the continents, placed at the four cor- 
ners of the stone platform above which the spire 
rises. Europe, America, Asia and Africa, are 
represented by allegorical types of their people 
and by animals which are peculiar to them, 





AMERICA, 


By bas-reliefs, allegorical groups, statues and 
beautiful symbolic figures, every art and science 
in which Prince Albert took an interest, and 
many of which he fostered and promoted, serve 
to adorn the noble monument erected to his 
memory, and to recall the many good works he 
achieved during his busy life. 





THE “ROLL”? OF THE HOUSE. 


Much has been said lately about the great 
power of the clerk of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives in making up the roll, or list, of 
members elected to the next House. His power 
seems to be absolute. He can admit to the right 
of voting for a speaker whomsoever he declares 
to be elected, and he can exclude all others. 

This authority was first assumed for conven- 
ience, then established by custom, then settled 
by a rule of the House, and finally confirmed by 
alaw. The clerk of the House has been in the 
habit, for many years, of calling the House of 
«the next Congress to order. In the early days 
of the Republic there were few disputed, or, as 
they are called, contested elections, and the 
House was not so evenly divided between the 
parties as to make any error a matter of impor- 
tance. 

At that time the making up of the roll wasa 
mere form, and although party passion may 
have been very hot, the era of party trickery had 
not come in. The first serious trouble occurred 
in 1841, at the meeting of the 27th Congress. 
The House was very evenly divided between the 
Whigs and Democrats, and there were two sets 
of persons, claiming to be members from the 
State of New Jersey. The control of the House 
by one party or the other depended upon the de- 
cision who should represent that State. The 
clerk of the House of the previous or 26th Con- 
gress had refused to put the names of either set 
of members on his roll. 

A long debate followed, in which ex-President 
John Quincy Adams, then a member of the 
House, arose and addressed, not the clerk, but 
his ‘‘fellow citizens,” and in a few pungent sen- 
tences, questioned the right of an officer, who 
was a servant of the House, to domination over 
that assembly. A member then offered a reso- 
lution making Mr. Adams chairman of the as- 
sembly, and put the motion himself. It was 
carried, and Mr. Adams took the chair; buta 
Speaker was not elected until several days after- 
ward. A rule was adopted by that House which 
gave the clerk the power he had before exer- 
cised only as a matter of custom. 

Under this rule the House was organized once 
every two years until the time of the rebellion. 
At that period sham elections were held in some 
of the Southern States, and in order to keep out 
of the House men not duly chosen, a law was 
passed giving the clerk the absolute right to 








the roll the names of such persons only as had 
credentials, or evidences of elections, in accord- 
ance with the laws of their several States. 

That is the law under which the roll is now 
made up. By it the clerk judges who has the 
true and regular credentials in each disputed 
case. The right again becomes one of great 
value, and the manner in which it is to be used 
a matter of much importance. The House which 
is to meet in June is closely divided, but the 
Democrats have a small majority. There are so 
many contested cases, however, that the clerk 
might, if he were so disposed, constitute a House 
with a majority of Republicans, or he could cre- 
ate a Democratic majority of about forty. 

The hopes and fears of politicians have led 
them to fancy ali sorts of decisions by the clerk, 
but with the eyes of the whole country upon 
him, he is not likely to do anything palpably 
unjust. 

For the Companion. 


SONG. 

O the fragance of the air 

With the breathing of the flowers! 
O the isles of cloudlets fair, 

Shining after balmy showers! 
O the freshly rippling notes, 

O the warbling, loud and long, 
From a thousand golden throats! 

O the south winds’ tender song! 


O the mellow dip of oars 
Through the dreamy afternoon! 

O the waves that clasp the shores 
Chanting one delicious tune! 


Wears the warm, enchanted day 
To the last of its rich hours! 
While my heart in the sweet May, 
Buds and blossoms with the flowers. 
CELIA THAXTER. 
———— +~or—____—- 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Besides the envoys whom the United States 
sends abroad to represent the country at foreign 
courts, a large number of consuls are appointed, 
to reside in different foreign cities and towns. 

The duties of the consuls, however, are very 
different from those of the envoys, or ministers. 
The latter are employed to negotiate treaties, 
and to look after the general interests of their 
country. The consuls, on the other hand, have 
almost entirely commercial and maritime duties. 

There are two sorts of consuls in the service of 
the nation; those who reside in inland cities and 
towns, and those who reside at seaports. 

The chief task of the inland consuls is, to see 
to it that goods sent from the place where they 
are stationed to the United States are properly 
“invoiced.” 

Our revenue system requires that the “‘in- 
voices,’’ or detailed lists and descriptions of the 
goods entering American ports, shall truthfully 
state the prices at which they are sold to the 
American merchant. It is the consul’s duty to 
see that these prices are correctly put down in 
the invoices, 

He must, therefore, if he would do his duty, 
study the qualities and prices of the goods sent 
from his station, examine the invoices, to see if 
they are truthful, and then certify that they are 
sO. 

The duties are so high on many foreign goods 
that a great temptation is offered to dishonest 
exporters to “‘undervalue” them, and thus save 
some of the taxon them. This, if successfully 
done, enables the purchaser on this side, of 
course, to sell the goods more cheaply in our 
markets than can other merchants. 

It is for the consul to detect such attempted 
frauds, and notify our custom houses when they 
are tried. He has the power to require samples 
of the goods to be brought to his office with the 
invoices, that he may the better judge and com- 
pare them. 

Besides this duty of examining invoices, the 
inland consuls are entrusted with that of certi- 
fying to signatures to deeds and other docu- 
ments, as @ notary would; he may issue pass- 
ports, and when any American is arrested, or 
gets into trouble, the consul must see that no in- 
justice is done to him, and must help him, if his 
case is a deserving one. 

Consuls at seaports have other duties added to 
these. It is for them to look after the interests 
of the American ships, and especially of Ameri- 
can sailors, who enter the port. When a ship 
comes in, the consul receives the ship’s papers 
from the captain. He supervises the paying off 
of the sailors, and if these are discharged, the 
consul looks after them, sees that they are well 
lodged, and at need pays their fare to another 
port, whence they may ship again for home. 

The office of a consul, though it has some dis- 
agreeable features, is generally a very pleasant 
one. It gives the recipient a chance to visit and 
see foreign lands. There are few consulates that 
are not situated in picturesque and curions old 
cities or towns, with vicinities full of romantic 
and historic interest. 





The duties are not very heavy, for wherever 


make up the list, but directing him to place upon, there isa great deal to do, the government allows 


the consul plenty of clerks to help him. Cop. 
suls are allowed vacations of ten days in every 
quarter, and besides, may be absent from their 
offices sixty days in the year. 

This allows ample time to visit the most inter. 
esting countries and cities, and to make the mogt 
of a foreign residence. The consul travels, too, 
with peculiar advantages, for he finds brother 
consuls at almost every port he reaches, who 
welcome and pay him attention, and show him 
the sights. 

The social position to which the consul’s office 
entitles him makes his residence abroad very 
pleasant, and enables him to see much of the ip. 
ner life and customs of the foreign people among 
whom he lives. He is invited to all ceremonies 
and public celebrations, to the official balls and 
receptions, has easy access to the courts and leg- 
islative bodies, and feels the agreeable sensation 
of finding himself a person of no small impor. 
tance. 

Let us add that the salaries paid to consuls 
are usually generous, although some of the con. 
suls have to live as best they can upon the small 
sums they collect as official fees. 

ooo 
PLAY-ACTING AS A PROFESSION. 

It is a suggestive confession, which Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble makes in her autobiographical sketches, 
one worthy of the serious consideration of the 
young who may be “‘stage-struck.’’ Though 
she attained great eminence as an actress, yet 
she frankly says, ‘I devoted myself to a voca- 
tion which I never liked or honored, and about 
the very nature of which I have never been able 
to come to any decided opinion.” 

Mr. Macready, the great tragedian, has record- 
ed in his diary similar expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion with his profession, even when he stood 
forth as the acknowledged head of the English 
stage. He justified his continuance in it on the 
ground that it was the only profession by which 
he can support his family. Yet so strong are 
his utterances, that at times he seems, to loathe 
it as an occupation unbecoming to a gentle 
man, and too full of temptations to be followed 
by a man who would maintain his honor asa 
Christian. 

There must be some valid reason, powerful to 
a refined mind, whieh forced from Macready and 
Mrs. Kemble such earnest protests against a pro- 
fession which brought them fame and fortune. 
That reason was never more clearly and truth- 
fully stated than in these words of the eminent 
actress: 

“A business,” says Mrs. Kemble, ‘‘which is 
intense excitement and factitious emotion seems 
to be unworthy of a man; a business which is 
public exhibition unworthy of a woman. Nei- 
ther have I ever presented myself before an au- 
dience without a shrinking feeling of reluctance, 
or withdrawn from their presence without think- 
ing the excitement I had undergone unhealthy, 
and the personal exhibition odious.”’ 

It may be that among our readers there are 
those who, believing that they are gifted with 
the specific talent of acting, are looking towards 
the stage as the profession for the exercise of 
their gift. To such we commend the “Reminis- 
cences of Macready,’”’ and the words of Mrs. 
Kemble. 

A profession which is declared by one of its 
most eminent representatives ‘‘unworthy of & 
man,” and “unworthy of a woman,” should not 
be sought by manly young men or modest young 
women. 

+o 
DR. FRANKLIN TRAPPED. 

A good joke is current in Congress of a new mem- 
ber. Not being overbright, he made sure of voting 
correctly, as he thought, on questions which he 
did not understand, by voting against the leader 
of the opposite party, whose name came before his 
own. This policy was a grand success, till one day, 
the leader, in pure mischief, voted the wrong Way. 
The unsuspecting member leaped into the pit dug 
for him, and voted the wrong way also, to the infin- 
ite amusement of the House. 

Dr. Franklin, with all his shrewdness, was once 
caught in the same trap. He was visiting in Paris 
in 1769, and, though able to read French with ease, 
was unable to converse much. But he was reluc- 
tant to confess ignorance, and one evening, at 4 lec- 
ture at the Academy, he determined to applaud 
whenever his friend, Madame Bonufflers, applauded. 
He adhered to his plan, greatly to the amusement 
of the audience, for she kindled into enthusiasm 
when the lecturer complimented the distinguished 
guest in extravagant terms, and Franklin, in his ig- 
norance, applauded veh tly his own eulogy. 











THREE EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 

Desmoulins, a celebrated French physician, 4 
visited as he lay on his death-bed by the distin- 
guished medical men of Paris. They lamented the 
loss which the profession would sustain, but the dy- 
ing man assured them that he left behind three 
physicians much greater than himself. Each of the 
doctors, expecting that he would be mentioned % 





one of the three, inquired their names. With great 
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distinctness the dying man answered, “They are 
Water, Exercise and Diet. Call in the service of 
the first freely, of the second regularly, and of the 
third moderately. Follow this advice, and you may 
well dispense with my aid, Living, I could do noth- 
ing without them; and dying, I shall not be missed 
jt you make friends with these my faithful coadju- 


tors. ~~ 





THE MEDITERRANEAN FILLING UP. 


Boys and girls would have their notions of geog- 
raphy strangely confused if the Mediterranean sea 
were to disappear, and Europe and Africa were to 
be connected by land, instead of being separated by 
water. But a very able writer in the Edinburgh 
Review attempts to prove that if known causes con- 
tinne to operate for a sufficient length of time, “the 
basin of the Mediterranean will be converted into a 
yast river valley, in which marsh and lagoon will 

ually be worked up into cultivated soil, and 
through which the waters of the Nile and the At- 
pora, receiving as affluents the Danube, the Po, the 
Rhone, the Tiber, and other streams, will be poured 
jnto the Atlantic.” “Nothing,” he continues, ‘is 
more certain than that the causes now in daily op- 
eration are adequate to effect this great physical 
change, provided that no geological convulsion in- 
tervenes during the period required for its comple- 
tion.” 

Incredible as this may seem, geologists believe 
that a similar change once took place on this conti- 
nent, They find abundant proof that a vast internal 
sea once existed, stretching from the British posses- 
sions to the Gulf of Mexico, of which the great 
lakes and the Mississippi River are now the memo- 
rials. 

PIGS AND SCHOLARS, 


We knew once a Western farmer who thought 
more of his pigs than of his children. At least, he 
always knew the exact number of his pigs, while he 
was often puzzled to remember the number of his 
children, The inhabitants of a district in Alsace, 
France, the Ban de la Roche, where Oberlin was 
settled as pastor, and wrought such wonderful re- 
sults, had some resemblance to the Western farmer. 
His predecessor in the pastorate inquired for the 
principal school-house, and was shown into a miser- 
able cottage, where a number of children were 
crowded together, doing nothing, but playing and 
shouting in the wildest confusion. He asked for the 
master, and was pointed to a withered old man lying 
ona bed in a corner of the room. 

“Are you the schoolmaster, my good friend?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what do you teach the children?” 

“Nothing, sir.”’ 

“Nothing! How is that?” 

“Because,” replied the old man, with frank sim- 
plicity, “because I know nothing myself.” 

“Why, then, were you appointed schoolmaster?” 

“Why, sir, I had been taking care of the Waldach 
pigs for a great number of years, and when I got too 
old and infirm for that employment, they sent me 
here to take care of the children.” 





THE DIVINING FORK. 


Some people believe themselves gifted with a pe- 
culiar power for finding springs of water. They 
carry in their hand a twig of hazel, with a stem and 
two prongs, like the letter V. Holding one prong 
inone hand, and another in the other hand, they 
walk over the ground. When they stand over the 
water, the stem bends downward, and points to the 
spot where water may be found. After seeing them 
make many successful experiments, others come to 
have equal faith in their power. 

Dr. Carpenter, of England, says the twig never 
bends from any attraction of the water, but simply 
from the action of the will of the diviners. They 
believe that water exists in a certain place, and the 
velief operates, perhaps unconsciously, on the hand. 
He tested it by many experiments, blindfolding the 
diviners, and they uniformly failed to designate the 
same place as when their eyes were uncovered. Dr. 
Beard gives a striking illustration. A clergyman 
had exercised the gift for many years, and hada 
strong faith in its reality. 

“In his own yard was known to be a stream of 
#ater running through a small pipe a few feet below 
the surface. Marching over and near this, the rod 
Continually pointed strongly downwards, and sever- 
al times turned clear over. These places I marked, 
blindfolded him, marched him about until he knew 
hot where he was, and took him over the same 
ground over and over pia: and although the rod 
went down a number of times, it did not once point 
to or near the places previously indicated.” 


A TRUE MAN. 


Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson, though he fought for 
4 division of the Union, believed it his duty to 
do so. His bravery in the field was no more re 
markable than his stern fidelity to honest convic- 
tions, and how honorable to him this latter quality 
Was, they only could tell who knew the strength of 
his affection and the tenderness of his heart. One 
of his officers, Col. Faulkner, says: 


Tremember, upon one occasion, I received a tel- 
gram of the extreme illness of 2 daughter in Ap- 
fommatox County, and communicating a message 
tom her that she wished to make some request of 
bey in person befere she died. I took the telegram 
f Gen. Jackson, and asked for a leave of absence 
pet few days. He read it, and I observed a tear 

ckling down his cheek, and, after pausing fora 
ew moments, he said, “Colonel, I shall not refuse 
your request, for there is nothing now requiring 
your presence absolutely at headquarters; but I will 








country, and however I might deplore my separation 
from those I love, and especially under the circum. 
stances mentioned in this telegram, yet I would not 
feel myself at liberty to leave my = here. [have 
left all that are dear to me in the hands of my coun- 
try and of my God” 





DEATH FOUND HIM KNEELING. 
After the battle of Antietam, when the name of a 
friend of our earlier years was reported among the 
lost, search was made for him on the field, and he 
was found dead on his knees in the attitude of 
prayer. Thousands have died in prayer who could 
not kneel, but there is thing rarely touching in 
the record of deaths whose struggle took the very 
posture of prayer. A writer in the Christian Press 
lately recalled these interesting facts: 





Alexander Cruden, well known as the author of 
that invaluable help to Bible study, the Concord- 
ance, was very poor. What little profit came from 
his book, he gave away. When about seventy years 
of age, he was found at his humble lodgings, kneel- 
ing by his chair, his Bible open before him, his face 
calm and peaceful, but his spirit gone to God. Da- 
vid Livingstone, the great explorer, when very ill of 
his last sickness, was left fora little time alone in 
his tent. Upon the return of his men, he was found 
upon his knees. They paused a moment, but he 
moved not; then they entered and touched him, but 
he was dead. A medical student in New York was 
recently missing at the breakfast-table. He was 
sought in his room, and was found, the bed undis- 
turbed, but he kneeling at its side, cold in death, 


«> 
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FINERIES OF SPEECH. 

A writerin the Pictorial World thinks that the 
vice 6f fine diction has spread entirely too far. Mr. 
Samuel Weller, writing his famous valentine to 
Mary, housemaid, preferred “circumscribed” to 
“circumwented,” as having a deeper meaning, 
while his unsentimental father conceded that it 
might be a “more tenderer word.” But the fact is 
that both Samuel and his father have many copyists 
in good society. The writer urges that the company 
of intrusive French words should be declined, such 
as soiree, d te, tinee, icale, and dozens 
more; and he also enters his protest against the fool- 
ish affectation which delights in sounds of many 
syllables. He remarks,— 


To say “recently deceased” for “lately dead,” 
or “monumental marble” for “tombstone,” or 
“residence” for “house,” or “paraphernalia” for 
“clothes,” or “emporium” for “shop,” or *‘encomi- 
um” for “praise,” or “location” for “place,” or *‘lo- 
cate” for ‘put,’ or “attired” for “clothed,” or “in- 
dividual” for “person,” or “window draperies” for 
“curtains,” or “entertainment” for “supper,” or “sa- 
cred edifice” for “church,” or “conflagration” for 
“fire,” or “vociferation” for “cry,”’ or “available re- 
sources” for “income,” or “lower limb” for “leg,” 
or “peregrination” for “walk,” is to throw a perfume 
of patchouli on the violet, to paint the rainbow with 
gamboge and ochre, 

a 


“HEAP LIKE \NIGGER.” 


The following spicy anecdote is told of the late 
John B, Floyd, Secretary of War in President Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet: 


His complexion was dark, and his hair, although 
of fine texture, very curly, clustering in close ringlets 
all over his head. He always dressed in exceeding- 
ly good taste, and sported the best of broadcloth, so 
that he presented an exceptionally fine appearance. 
During the administration of Mr. Buchanan, a re- 
ception was given at the White House to a delega- 
tion of Indians from the Plains, and Gov. Floyd at- 
tended, as Secretary of War, to receive the gentle 
savages and present them to the President. He was 
arrayed in tull evening costume, swallow-tail, cho- 
ker and white kids, in order that the occasion might 
be as impressive as possible. The Aborigines were 
gotten up in most extravagant display of paint, 
feathers and gew-gaws. After the ceremony had 
been concluded, Gov. Floyd, by way of divertise- 
ment, proudly touched his own manly breast and re- 
marked to one of the chiefs, in the usual vernacular: 

“Me Indian—Virginia Indian blood—Pocahon- 
tas!”" 

The chief gazed at him from head to foot, looking 
very doubting, and then putting his hand on the 
Governor's head, and feeling his curls, gravely an- 
swered,— 

“No Indian—no Indian! Hair heap like nigger!” 

President Buchanan roared at the sally, in which 
Gov. Floyd, who loved a joke even at his own ex- 
pense, heartily joined. But historians say he never 
subsequently claimed Indian blood. 


+> 


A TOUCH OF NATURE, 

“The angels of our better nature” are beautifully 
referred to in President Lincoln’s memorable Get- 
tysburg address. Possibly God never leaves even 
the worst entirely hardened against their sweet min- 
istry. A recent number of the Cleveland (O.) Leader 
has this moving sketch of the effect suddenly wrought 
upon a wicked woman, under arrest for drunken- 
ness, by the sight of a forsaken babe: 











They were leading her into the recording-room, 
when she stopped at the door opening into the cap- 
tain’s office. 

“Whose kid is that?” she asked. 

“That? Oh, one that was picked up on the street 
—lost by somebody.” 

“Lost, is he? Well, J’ve found him. Let me 
alone, will you?” 

She pulled away from the officer, and in a mo- 
ment was on the lounge with the child in her arms, 
her painted cheeks pre: close to the tear-stains 
left on the little fellow’s face when he had cried 
himself to sleep. Her hair hung in a veil before 
them, and hid the guilty and innocent alike from 
sight. 

“I had one like yon once,” she murmured, after 
the hush of a moment, “but he died. That was so 
long ago that I thought I had forgotten it—there has 
been so much happening since—so much I wish to 
God had never happened!” 

A moment longer and she looked up—as sober as 
a mother by the hearthstone. ‘May I take him in 


the cell with me?” she asked, in a low and gentle 
voice. 

They said she might, and the poor, forsaken wo- 
man sat down on the stone bench with the sleeping 
child held close to her bosom. The tears that fell 





weennce to yon the rule that governs my conduct. 
en I entered tho army, I gave myself up to my 


tho little one lifted her soul to purer heights than it 
had known for many, many weary days in the past. 


+> 


Two sable philosophers took shelter under the 
same tree during a heavyshower. Aftersome time, 
one of them complained that he felt the rain, 
“Neber mind,” replied the other, “dere’s plenty of 
trees. When dis un is wet through, we'll go to de 
er.” 


ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
fro BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 
ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 


These Presents will be 











resented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
fcribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER I, 1876, 
and JULY 1, 1877. 


1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash..$1000 
1 Superb Chickering Piano, cvst....... S825 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... 8650 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... $650 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 

ackascaticeeith takes sana paeeanbiues 42 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stein winders, 

OO Mi ansinsoisines «can sesecennss~eune $150 
3 Waltha 

Ms. ciens. + wleeh seebesevibe sugewe $125 
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6 Gold Watches, cost of each.. 3100 
6 Gold Watches, “ ‘“ S75 
6 Gold Watches, “ “ 0 
6 Gold Watches, " ” B50 
6 Gold Watches, = = « 
12 Silver Watches, “ “ B25 
12 Silver Watches, “ “ 820 
35 Silver Watches, “ “ $16 








THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be 
subscriber who sends us the largest num 
names up to July 1, 1877. 

he Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 

the world over, as_unsurpassed in all the qualities that 

make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 

Concert Room. 

The Smith American O ms.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more = popularity. 

The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

e One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
seriber you may secure,and you have almost a sure 
—— of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 

you persevere. 
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WHAT TOOLS MAY DO. 

“You have made one boy happy any way,” writes 
a lad in Minnesota who had received one of our 
Bracket Saws. “Boys,” he adds, “don’t have many 
pleasures on these prairies.” We have received 
many similar testimonials to the value of our Brack- 
et Saws and to the happiness which their use brings 
to those who have not “many pleasures.”” The evi- 
dence is significant. It appeals to parents anxious 
to cultivate in their children a love for the home 
anda taste for those simple, pure pleasures which 
benefit while they refresh mind and body. 

In many boys and girls, also, the mechanical fac- 
ulty lies dormant. A mildstimulant, such as a few 
tools may give, will arouse it. A slight training» 
such as may be acquired by their occasional use, as- 
sisted by patterns and simple directions, will devel- 
op it. Work may become a pleasure and the home- 
workshop more attractive than the street. Even 
the domestic problem, so perplexing to parents, will 
be solved by the children spending their evenings 
at home that they may work. 

Parents should copy in their homes that natural 
law of gravitation which keeps the planetsin motion 
around the sun. If the home is made attractive it 
will be the centre towards which the children will 
gravitate. Give them something pleasant to do, 
something which occupies hands, eyes and brain. 
Thereby they will be stimulated, refreshed, and 
trained. Work will be mere play, the home a work- 
shop and a playhouse, wherein are found exhilera- 
tion for mind and body. We offer our aid to parents 
in making the home attractive. The various me- 
chanical tools, whose names are found in the Premi- 
um Lists of the Companion, will prove valuable as- 
sistants in eultivating the children’s love and apti- 
titude for work requiring a steady hand, a keen eye, 
and aclear brain, Their use at home may not only 
cultivate the home-feeling, but also develop a bent 
of mind and an ingenuity, which shall indicate what 
ought to be the child’s life-work. 

A tool which encourages a boy in home work and 
stimulates him to love his work does him good ser- 
vice. If it reveals in him a peculiar talent, such as 
fits him to do needed work in the world, that tool, 
be it ever so little, becomes a serviceable friend to 
boy and parent. 

The Minnesota boy, to whose letter we have re- 
ferred, had made, before he received our Bracket 
Saw, blades from old hoop-skirt springs. With these 
“not very good” blades, as he calls them, and a 
frame, also made by himself, he had painfully work- 
ed. How many boys are there whose mechanical 
ingenuity is wasted upon unserviceable tools? How 
many «ce there who would not only be made “hap- 
py” by a small assortment of good tools, but fitted 
by their use for work in which they would earn a 
livelihood ? 

We commend onr list of tools to the attention of 
parents who would give both recreation and devel- 














Mrs, Old Fogy does not use | 
the ROBBINS WASHER. does. Take your choice, 


Mrs, Common Sense 


TO MAKE MONEY 


SECURE AN AGENCY 
FOR THE 
CELEBRATED 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER, 


This machine has been ON TRIAL for the past six 
months in every State and Territory inthe Union, and the 
almost unanimous verdict of housekeepers is this: ‘*Your 
Washer has proved acomplete success.’’ Some 
of the reasons why this popular verdict has been reached 
may be found in these facts: 


The Robbins Washer is an entirely NEW MACHINE, 
It is constructed upona NEW PRINCIPLE—that of force 
ing water by downward pressure through the fabric. The 
dirt or discoloration is removed by water force—there is 
no rubbing or friction about it. This principle is the only 
one that has ever been successfully applied to the cleans- 
ing of fabrics by ae Allothers have failed in one 
or more essential points, The Robbins Washer will cleanse 
perfectly, without rubbing, all kinds of wearing apparel, 
table or bed linen. It will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. It is the greatest bleacher extant, and for this 
purpose alone is worth ten times the price of the machine, 
t is simple, self-operating, never gets out of order, and 
will last a life-time. It saves time, it saves labor, it 
saves material. 
By purchasing a ROBBINS WASHER yon can count 
= hard drudgery of the wash-board among the things of 
the past, 
Therefore, we confidently say to every housekeeper in 
the land, You wanta ROBBINS WASHER. You can- 
not afford to be without one, It will pay to buy one. 

THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONLY §3 50. 

Sample to those desiring Agencies, $3. 

In bringing the Robbins Washer before the public it bee 
comes necessary to take into brief consideration the 
ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 
which, although so common, is yet imperfectly under- 
stood, Having had a life-long experience in the laundry 
business—in connection with first-class hotels, public 
laundries, asylums, hospitals, &c.—we know whereof we 
speak. The numerous devices of friction rollers, pound- 
ers, squeezers, dashers, agitators, steam wash boilers, &c., 
have all done very well, so far as it was possible for such 
principles and devices to do. But they have all failed in 
one or more of the three essential points, viz.: The saving 
of tabor, the wear and tear of clothes, or in perfectly ex- 
trac ing the dirt or discoloration—all of which are accom- 
plished by the ROBBINS LITTLE WASHER, 

WHAT IS IT THAT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
your answer from nine out of ten will be: “Plenty of el- 
bow grease;” or, in other words, plenty of hard, labori- 
ous rubbing on the washboard. And such is the case, for 
you first have to rnb soap upon the cloth, then you have 
to rub it in to make the dirt soluble. But does that re- 
move it? No; todo that you must first dip it in the wae 
ter, and then rub it in again to force water through the 
fabric. That is what removes the dirt after being soft- 
ened by the chemical action of the soap upon it. 

The way in which this could be most economically ace 
complished is what we have so long and ‘eaicese! sought 
after, and at last a principle has been developed in the 
LITTLE WASHER that embodies all the above-named 


points. 
We Will Explain to You. 


As we stated above, water force is what removes dirt 
from the fibres of the cloth. A large — of water is re- 
quired to hold in solution a comparatively small amount 
of dirt. Steam washboilers cannot accomplish the de- 
sired result, for at least two reasuns, the first being: They 
do not contain enough water to hold the dirt in selution— 
two or three gallons only being used. Secondly, stenm 
will not remove dirt from fabrics, It isa powerful agent 
to assist in cleansing, because it expands the fabric and 
causes the discharge of dirt and impurities from the cloth, 
that cannot be forced out in any other way, unless by the 
application of heat and force of water, combined. 
Steamed clothes must be removed from the boiler at the 
proper time to a moment, or the continued action of the 
steam causes the fibre to soften to that extent, that it be- 
gins to again absorb the dirt that has been thrown out, 
and in order te remove the dirt hey. must be washed out 
in water at almost boiling heat, for if you use water of a 
lower temperature it causes the fabric to contract, which 
shuts in, or,as our housewives say, *‘sets” the dirt, thus 
causing the clothes to turn yellow, and Steam Washers 
are pronounced a failure. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LITTLE WASHER 
embodies all the essential points. First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it to dis- 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suction 
beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid dewnward cur- 
rent or water force through and through them, thereby 
removing the dirt. Third, we use a large body of water, 
which holds the dirt in solution. Thus we cleanse thor- 
oughly, rinsing the clothes as usual being all that is re- 
quired to complete the operation. 

The washer is composed of solid galvanized iron, which 
will not rust or corrode. There are!two sizes—the No.1, 
or family size, for ordinary household use; and No. 2, or 
hotel size, suitable for country hotels, boarding houses, 
laundries, &c. 

OCR METHOD OF HANDLING. 

We want agents everywhere throughout the United 
States, in every State, county, town and hamlet. The re- 
tail price of No. 1 Washer is $350: of No. 2 Washer, $5. 
But we will sell sample machines of No. | size at $3; No. 
2, or sinall hotel size, at $4. Canvassers for this Washer, 
can make more money with it than with anything ever 
before offered to the public. As, for instance, we estab- 
lished two agencies to test the sale of the Washer upon its 
merits—one in Naugatuck, Conn., and one in Providence, 
R. I. The former, Mr. Charles Daniels, in a town of about 
2,000 inhabitants, sold by canvassing in two weeks eighty- 
two Washers, In the latter place Mr. James Roberts, now 
of Naugatuck, Conn., sold in less than three months, 
withont canvassing or advertising outside the store, over 
500 Washers. A thing never before heard of. 

TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 
we would say,if you want to secure a a. 
now is your time. Don’t wait till the best territory is 
taken up, but send at once for sample machine and go to 
work. By following instrnctions you can sell to nearly 
every family in your neighborhood. Others have done it, 
and there is no reason why you should not. Full direc- 
tions and instructions ac pany eac’ hi Also, 
special terms to agents, circulars, testimonials, &c. 

We also sell inconnection with our Washer the “Reli- 
ance” Wringer, one of the very best make. il 
price is $7 50, Will send sample for $7, or sample Wring- 
er and Waaher together for $10. 

All orders must be accompanied with cash, 

Remit by money order or registered letter to 

THE GEO. D. BISSEL CO., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 











{vous her eyes were as bali to hey brujsed heart, and 


opment to their boys, 
PERRY MASON & CO, 








YT. S.—We send the Washer to any part of the Union on 
receipt ot.price. P 
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For the Companion, 


LOST. 


Have you seen my boy returning, 
Have you seen him on the way? 
Sure the ship is in the harbor, 
And he must be home to-day. 
Gard’ner, did he stop to gather 
Violets ‘neath the apple tree, 
Azure tinted, but no blner 
Than the eyes | long to see ? 


Mower, did he cross the windrows, 
Pause to toss the scented hay ? 

Reaper, has the swath been trampled 
By his busy feet to-day ? 

Did he help to find the bundles, 
Golden as his sunny hair? 

Sure the ship is in the harbor, 
Have you seen him anywhere? 


Trav’ler, have you seen the truant, 
Little Willie, young and fair, 
Loitering where the wayside roses 
Swing their censers in the air? 
He is coming, he is coming, 
And his blue eye beams with joy, 
Call me “mother,” and I answer, 
Can this be my darling boy ? 


This tall youth of twenty summers, 
Why, it seems but ao night, 

At my knee he lisped, “Our Father,” 

In his little gown of white, 
Though his ripened youth, in promise, 

Well repays my love and care, 
Yet my heart will sometimes sorrow 

For the boy with sunny hair. 
JENNIE Joy. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW HELP CAME. 

Bad men who suffer from one particular vice 
often make efforts to correct that, and some- 
times even so earnestly as to pray against the 
single sin, forgetting all the rest. The safe way 
is to ask God for a thorough change, for one is 
in the right condition to keep resolutions against 
one bad habit only when he has been made mor- 
ally healthy all through. What laborious tri- 
fling it is to try to cleanse one finger without 
wetting the rest, and call that washing your 
hands! 

A poor victim of strong drink, whom remorse 


and misery had nearly driven to suicide, fled one | 


morning to the rooms of a Temperance Reform 
Club, and asked to sign the pledge. The gentle- 
man in attendance, learning his experience, felt 
convinced that he needed more radical treat- 
ment and better counsel, and took him to the 
house of a clergyman not far away. 

The clergyman received the penitent drunkard 
in his study, and heard his story. He had once 
been rich and respectable, and happy in the love 
of an excellent wife. He was now penniless, 
despised and alone, He had tried to reform 
himself again and again, and failed. 

The minister saw that his appeal to the tem- 
perance society was simply another blind and 
desperate resort, and that he was relying on the 
temperance pledge to end a struggle that had 
been going on for years. He thought it high 
time to make the poor man realize his weakness 
and look beyond himself for strength. 

“My friend,” he said, “did not your self- 
respect, your pride of reputation, powerfully 
urge you to be a sober man?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And that motive did not keep you?” 

“No sir.”’ 

“Did not your love of wealth and all its ad- 
vantages revolt against the habit that was wast- 
ing them all away?” 

‘Yes sir.”’ 

“And yet that did not keep you?” 

“No sir.” 

“Did you net promise your wife solemnly and 
repeatedly that you would not drink any more?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And that did not keep you?” 

“No sir.’ 

“Why, then, should you think that merely 
signing your name to a pledge will keep you? 
Will this promise be more sacred to remember 
than the promise you made to her whom you 
loved? Will the motive be stronger than the 
others that have proved so ineffectual?” 

The man was silent, and big tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

“T fear you are right,” at length he said. “TI 
am indeed lost.” 

“Yes, just that! You are lost—and I know 
One who can save you. If you will kneel here 
with me, we will ask Him to redeem you and set 
you free forever. And while you are praying, 
do not say ‘God be merciful to me a drunkard,’ 
but say, as the publican did, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner.’ 


’ 


The poor man had never before been brought 
so near the mercy seat. He felt the wisdom of 
the kind advice, and his heart gave way. Two 


hours he remained with the minister in his study, 
and the saved drunkard went forth a friend and 
; follower of Christ. 

Years have passed since then, but, released 
from the slavery of appetite, that man lives, and 
loves and faithfully serves Him by whose power 
alone he was able to break his chain. 
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A LITTLE HEROINE. 

The following affecting narrative affords an- 
other instance of the brave and dutiful courage 
of the worthy poor in facing the world’s hard- 
ships and sorrows without friends. James Stock- 
ton, a poor English emigrant, came to America 
and settled near Cleveland, Ohio. 
he raised money enough to send for his family. 
They prepared to leave the old country, and join 
the husband and father; but just as they were 
ready Mrs. Stockton suddenly died, leaving five 
children (one a babe) to the care of the oldest, a 
girl of fifteen. The story of this brave girl’s sad 
journey to America is thus told in a Cleveland 
paper: 


The little nurse started with her charge. She 
knew nothing of travelling, and consequently 
her difficulties were many. When one or two 
days out on the ocean the babe was taken sick, 
and all the others were more or less seasick. As 
the child grew worse, she applied to the physi- 
cian for medicine, He ordered her to give the 
child a warm bath each morning. 

She went to the cook for the warm water, only 
to be gruffly ordered off, with the remark that 
he had no time to trouble with the matter. Re- 
| peated attempts proved no better, and being too 

timid to apply to others for aid, she could do 
| nothing for the little sufferer. 
New York was reached at last, and she thought 
her journey almost over. The children were 
| delighted with the thought that they would soon 
see their father. But a two-days’ journey on 
the cars still awaited them. 
| he babe grew worse, and by the last day, it 
died in her arms. She dared not tell any one of 
| the fact, for fear the child would be taken from 
| her, and then her father could not see it. The 
train made a longer stop than usual at a certain 
| place, and the children went out on to the plat- 
| form for exercise. 
| A lady, noticing so many children alone, went 
and talked with them. She drew aside the 
| cloak from the little one’s face and saw that it 
was dead, The poor girl begged so piteously 
that she might be allowed to take it the ie more 
miles she had to go, that a small coffin was pro- 
cured, and the dead babe laidin it. The chil- 
dren started once more on their way, the young 
nurse carrying the coffin on her lap, 

The father was reached, in due time, at the 
home of his brother, and the poor child laid the 
little coffin on the floor, and gave herself up to 
her long-pent grief, telling through her tears how 
much she had suffered, and how she had prayed 
that she might bring the babe alive to her father. 

Such was the experience of James Stockton. 
It was a sad trial for him, but he is comforted 
with the thought that such a noble daughter is 
spared to him. 








LOOKED AT BY DANIEL WEB- 
STER. 

Expositors who reject the idea of a miracle 
have hinted that Daniel’s safety in the lion’s 
den was owing to the power of his eye. But 
whether or not the eye of the prophet Daniel 
could quell a lion, it is certain that the eye of the 
statesman Daniel could frighten two mischiev- 

ous boys. Capt. John Codman, who was brought 

up at Dorchester, Mass., where Daniel Webster 
once lived, sends the following to the New York 
' Evening Post: 





In his home Mr. Webster was sometimes, but 
not often, morose. He generally delighted in 
the pleasures of the young, and was often a par- 
ticipant in our sports, Fletcher, his eldest son, 
who gave his life to his country at the battle of 
Bull Run, was a year older than myself, and we 
were schoolmates. 

The school-house was on Milton Hill. To this 
it was a walk of a mile for me, and of a mile and 
a half for Fletcher. One day, thinking to pleas- 
antly vary the mode of locomotion, Fletcher, 
during the absence of his father, took his favor- 
ite black mare from the stable, and calling for 
me on the way, we two rode bareback to the 
school, taking the precaution to tie the mare in 
the lane, a little short of the school-house, in- 
tending to ride home at noon, as it was Satur- 
day. 

But Mr. Webster unexpectedly returned to his 
house, and missing the mare, suspected the es- 
capade. 

The first notice we had of our detection was 
; the appearance of his stately form at the door 
fronting our seat. He fixed his eyes upon us, 
and they spoke even louder than the deep voice 
that followed. 

‘Where is the mare?” 

Master Pierce dropped his ferrule, the class 
reciting became breathlessly silent, and the eul- 
prits shrank into absolute nothingness. I could 
never liken my sensation on that occasion to any- 
thing else than the fear of Cain when the miss- 
ing Abel was required at his hands. 

Fletcher at last managed to gather himself to- 
gether, and walked with his father down to the 
place where the beast was tied. Mr. Webster 
| fastened her by the bridle to the back of his 
chaise, and not a word did he say about the mis- 
| demeanor to his son or to me, either then or af- 
; terward, but it was the last time we went to 
| school on that black mare, and nothing would 
| have induced us to repeat the experiment. 





After a time 





There are old men and men of middle age who 
can remember the magical influence of Mr. Web- 
ster’s eye, and they can readily imagine the 
scene I have described. His voice was majestic, 
but his eye was almost superhuman. 

An anecdote with whichI shall close these 
reminiscences, and for the truth of which I can 
vouch, for I was present on the occasion, will 
forcibly illustrate this. 

One Sunday a student from Andover occupied 
the pulpit, my father not intending to take any 
part in the exercises. The young minister got 
along very well with the opening prayer and the 
Scripture lesson, but when he had read only a 
verse or two of the hymn, he became confused, 
stammered, and at last his voice failed him en- 
tirely. 

hake seemed to be taken suddenly ill, my fa- 
ther finished the services, preaching an extem- 
poraneous discourse. 

On the way home in the carriage the young 
man, who by that time had quite revived, being 
pressed for an explanation of his conduct, finally 
confessed. 

“Well, sir, it was merely an unaccountable 
nervousness. Just as I was reading the second 
stanza of the hymn, a gentleman came into 
church and sat down in a broad aisle pew, di- 
rectly before me, fixing such great, staring black 
eyes upon me, that I was frightened ont of my 
wits.” 

Until he was then told, he did not know that 
Daniel Webster was a meinber of the congrega- 
tion or an inhabitant of the town. 
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For the Companion. 


FAIR DAYS OF SPRING. 


Ah! sleeping child, caressed, that turns to smile 
With subtle consciousness of some pure bliss, 
With quickening breath Spring lingers for awhile, 
Dreaming, till it is touched by April’s kiss; 
Tearing enchanting birds that singing, sweep 
Odors of violets as they float along, 
Then sudden knows that it has waked from sleep, 
And that the dream-notes fall from birds’ clear song. 
O fair, sweet April! if I stand apart 
Weeping, in glory of your blossoming, 
It is because I ery out in my heart 
For something banished, that yon cannot bring. 
I dream it back: but Heaven alone can make, 
A dream of angels rapture when we wake. 
Mrs. L. C. WuitTon. 
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PANTHER LOOSE IN A CROWD. 

While the keepers of a travelling menagerie, 
stopping in Augusta, Ga., were feeding the 
beasts, a hungry panther, furious and impatient, 
crowded one of the bars of his cage out of its 
socket, and jumped for a piece of meat in a 
keeper’s basket. It was fortunate that he seized 
the meat, or he would have made bloody work 
of some living victim. 





A wild scene of terror and confusion immedi- 
ately ensued. Women and children screamed 
and ran in every direction, strong men turned 
pale, and the animals in the cage looked on in 
wonderment. As soon as the panther touched 
the ground, the keeper realized the situation, 
and with admirable presence of mind and cool 
bravery threw himself upon the back of the ani- 
mal, put his hands around its throat, and en- 
deavored to choke it into subjection. 

But the ferocious beast was not to be so easily 
subdued. Turning over, it engaged in a fierce 
tussle with the man. By a liberal use of teeth 
and claws, it finally compelled the keeper to re- 
lease it, and it then started for the opposite side 
of the shed. The keeper, who had sprung to his 
feet, followed quickly and grasped the animal 
by the tail before it had proceeded many steps. 

The panther, surprised by this novel method 
of attack, dashed through the shrinking crowd 
of people in the inclosure, scattering them right 
and left. The keeper held on manfully to the 
beast’s caudal appendage, notwithstanding its 
struggles to get loose, until it ran under the 
wagon, when he was compelled to let go. Al- 
most immediately, however, the animal came 
out again, and was once more tackled by the 
keeper. 

A second time the panther dashed through the 
crowd, making no attempt to molest any one, 
being too closely pressed by the keeper, who 
clung to his tail with a firm grip. This time the 
panther ran out into the yard next to Ellis Street, 
in the rear of the shed where the cages are kept, 
dragging the keeper over the ground after it. 

The now furious beast proceeded rapidly to 
the end of the yard, and tried to climb a tree 
close to the brick wall. In this attempt, how- 
ever, it was foiled by the keeper, who held on 
tenaciously to its tail. By this time the keeper 
of the elephants and the chief keeper of the ani- 
mals, who had been endeavoring to capture the 
truant, managed to get a rope around its neck, 
and thus choke it into subjection. It was then 
dragged to the cage, which was quickly made 
secure. 


<> 
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PUTTING PLANTS TO SLEEP. 


To most people it will be a novelty added to 
the wonders of the power of ether that it can 
render a plant “‘unconscious,”’ and lull the sense 
of aseed. Experiments prove that an herb ora 
sprouting germ or grain can be make to stop 
growing by exposing it to the vapor of ether, 
and will remain dormant so long as it is under 
that influence. But here is what the Medical 
Examiner says about it: 

Several members of the Parisian Biological 
Society have recently been engaged in a series 
of experiments which seem to prove that every- 
thing endowed with life, whether animal, plant 
or ferment, is susceptible of being brought under 
the influence of anzsthetics,—in other words, 
may be sent to sleep. The sensitive plant fur- 
nishes a striking illustration. Its sensitive fac- 
ulty is rendered completely dormant by etheriza- 








tion, while the other living properties remain 
unaffected. On suspending the action of ether, 
the sensitive faculty of the plant is quickly re. 
stored. This capability of being sent to Sleep 
extends to ferments, — fermentation — as the 
“working” of cider or souring of bread,—being 
the germination of millions of microscopic plants 
or fungi. Thus, the ferment of beer, when sub. 
mitted for twenty-four hours to the influence of 
ether, becomes perfectly dormant, but recovers 
its activity as soon as the anesthetic action jg 
suspended. In future, the practical botanist 
must not pursue his ernel rambles without the 
assistance of one of the chlorine family. 


<<>> 
+> 


A PRESIDENT IN A SAP-TROUGH, 

In regions where sugar maples abound, and 
maple sugar is made of the sweet juice from the 
trees in the spring, the owners formerly used 
troughs (to catch the sap), hollowed out rudely 
with a gouge or chisel. 


A story is going the rounds that Millard Fill. 
more, in his infancy, was rocked in a sap-trough 
for want of a better cradle. His old pastor, Mr, 
Hosmer, describing a visit to Washington during 
Fillmore’s administration, says that he and Dr. 
Kendall went to one of his receptions, and, as 
they entered, saw the President, and his family, 
and cabinet, and his father at bis side. As 
soon as we had been very cordially received, Dr, 
Kendall drew me aside and whispered,— 

“Was there ever, since the world begun, such 
a contrast as that group and the baby in the 
sap-trough?” 

It was, indeed, a contrast. The President was 
a handsome man, of fine bearing, in the prime 
of life; and his father was venerable, tall, and 
not much bowed down by his eighty years. His 
full gray hair and intelligent face at once drew 
attention; and he stood there by his son, as no 
other father then had done, as calm and self- 
possessed as in his justice court in some log 
eabin of western New York. I was to be in 
Washington a few weeks, and Esq. Fillmore was 
to return home with me; but one day I met him, 
and he said,— 

*T am going home to-morrow.” 

I said, “But why not wait for me?’ 

“No, no,”’ said he, “I will go. I don’t like it 
here. It isn’t a good place to live. Itisn’ta 
good place for Millard. 1 wish he was at home 
in Buffalo.” 





The story of a life career from a sap-trough to 
the chair of the President of the United States 
is not quite equal to that of the wonderful child 
raised from the ark of bulrushes; but it tempts 
us to reverse part of Sampson’s riddle,— 

“Out of the sweet came forth the strong.” 





MEMORY OF A GOOD MOTHER. 

A writer in the Cumberland Presbyterian thus 
drops a tear at the grave of a dear kinswoman, 
who left a record to her children as precious as 
it is beautiful. 


A short time since, just at sunset on a sum- 
mer’s day, I went to the grave of a dear sister 
of mine. Her two little boys went with me. 
When we had arrived there, I saw four little 
rose bushes standing,—two at the head and two 
at the foot of the grave,—bending over, as if to 
meet and hang over the grave. ah 

“That is her grave,—our mother’s grave,” said 
one of the boys. 

“And those rose bushes?” said I, as the tears 
started in my eyes. 

“Those,” said the eldest, “brother, and I, and 
father, set out soon after she was laid there. 
Those two at the head, she planted in the garden 
herself, and we took them up and set them here, 
and call them ‘Mother’s bushes.’ ”’ 

“And what do you remember about your dear 
mother, my boys?” 

“Oh, everything.” 

“What in particular?’ 

“Oh, this, uncie, that there never was a day 
since I can remember in which she did not take 
us to her closet, and pray with us, unless she 
was sick on the bed!” 

Never did that sister seem so dear to me as at 
that moment; and never did my heart feel so full 
a hope in the words which were engraved on the 
tombstone: 

“No mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch her soft repose.” 


or 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE STARS. 

It was a great victory of mechanical and sci- 
entific skill to secure a good photograph of the 
sun and moon. The exceedingly small light, 
and other difficulties, seemed to make the taking 
of a star’s portrait impossible; but the cunning 
of man has triumphed even here. 





Several years ago, it was announced that Dr. 
Draper, of New York, had photographed the 
spectrum of a star; but, in this country, It 18 
only during the past year that Mr. Huggins had 
sueceeded in taking a satisfactory photograph. 
He obtained some in 1863. The difficulty to be 
overcome is to keep the telescope moving with 
sufficient exactitude to keep the star in the same 
spot of the field, as the exposure has te be for & 
considerable period, The application of Grab’s 
method of controlling the movements of & 
sidereal clock has overcome the difficulty, and 
now satisfactory photographs have been made. 
The importance of this work will be recognized 
when it is understood that the composition of 
the more brilliant stars is now known to be sit- 
ilar to that of our sun, and all that is now need- 
ed to determine their chemical constitution is t0 
compare such spectra photographs with the nor- 
mal solar spectrum, 
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For the Companion, 


A FLY-LEAF., 
Buzz-Fuzz was a jolly fly 
Very blithe and gay, 
He began his lively dance 
At the dawn of day; 
Up and down the window pane 
With a dainty tread, 
Sometimes on his tiptoes slight, 
Often on his head. 


Little Buzz-Fuzz breakfasted 
On a candy dog, 

And at lunch he sipped a bit 
Of papa’s egg-nog; 

Had a nap a second long 
Upon grandmamma’s nose— 

Buzzed about—woke baby up 
Creeping on her toes. 

Afterward he perched himself 
On the soup-tureen, 

Tumbled in and swam ashore 
With an altered mien; 

Dried his tiny dancing pumps 
In a sunbeam’s heart, 

Shook his pretty wings of green 
For another start. 

But alas! before my fly 
Had a chance to sup, 

Grimes, a spider, fat and gray 
Gobbled Buzz-Fuzz up: 

Smacked his wicked lips for more, 
And this very day 

In the door-way of his web 
Watches for his prey. 

Mary P. ROLLINS. 
———— ee 
For the Companion. 


WHO TOOK CARE OF THE BABY. 
A TRUE STORY. 

What would you think of a mother, who 
should see a great big bear carrying off her ba- 
by, and stand stiil and smile without any con- 
cern on her face? And yet such a thing has 
been seen; and she was a very kind mother, too. 
So itis a story, of course, and a true one, and I 
will tell it as it was told to me. 

The baby’s father is living. He is a mission- 
ary. He is also an Indian; but a good man, and 
one who studied and has been through college, 
and gone back and preached many years to oth- 
er Indians, 

Once he missed a good deal of corn, from his 
large cornfield, not a great way from his house. 
He could not tell who took the corn; whether it 
was some wicked Indian, or a beur, 





So he watched, and one night he saw a bear 


coming slowly into the field. He went in among 
the corn, stood up on his hind feet, and mak- 
ing arms of his fore feet, broke off the ears of 
corn with one and put them into the other, pil- 
ing them up as a man would do, and then 
marched off, 

The missionary set a trap for him (that would 


catch him without hurting him) and soon had 


him a prisoner. 


He petted him and fed him well, and soon the 


bear became very tame. 
He was a young bear, and so was easily tamed, 
and every one about the house got to love him. 


And the bear (for bears can) loved back again. 
He was especially fond of the baby, and some- 
times the mother would put it in his “arms,” 


and he would walk about very proudly with it. 


At last he would carry it out for a walk, and 
there was a fine wvods very near the house 
Where he loved to go with the baby, and let it 
sit upon the ground and play with moss and 


Acorns as long as it chose. 


away, and once or twice he killed a dog who 


could see a bear carry off her child without any 
look of fear in her face. 


COMPANION. _ 











tried to dispute his right as a nurse. 
He always brought the baby home safely. So 
the mother trusted him, and that is the way she 


One day he went to the woods alone. Aftera 
while his master saw him coming very slowly 
along home, and stopping every now and then 
to take up some dirt and press to his side. 

He went out to meet him, and saw little pools 
of blood in his track. 

The bear had been shot, perhaps by some man 
whose dog he had killed. 

He just made out to get home, take one more 
look at the baby, and lie down and die. 

iB. 7 


~~ 
or 





For th? Companion. 

JOHNNY’S MUSIC. 
One day Uncle Henry asked our Johnny what 
he was going to do when he grew up. ‘Oh!” 
said he, “J know—I’ll be a minister on Sunday, 
a carpenter on Monday. a musicker on Tuesday, 
a stage-driver on Wednesday, an artist on Thurs- 
day a farmer on Friday, and a—a—a—school 
teacher on Saturday, coz then I can have a 
whole holiday?” 
I am sometimes sorry that Johnny does not 
keep.all his music for Tuesday; but is in his own 
words, a ‘‘musicker’’ most of the time. 
Here is one of his favorite instruments: 








He calls it his “Willer Whissel.” Almost any 
fine spring morning you may see Johnny seated 
on the step of the back kitchen-door—wearing as 
sober a face as old Dobbin, the horse—pounding 
with the back of his jackknife on the yellow 
bark of a piece of willow. 

Pretty soon off slips a ‘‘little yellow stove- 
pipe,” and after quickly running the white wood 
through his mouth to wet it, the concert begins. 
He is prouder of his “‘Willer-Whissel’’ than of 
any other wind-instrument of the season; but 
later in the year, when the corn is in tassel, he 
makes himself a ‘‘corn-stalk fiddle,’’ and that is 
the best of all. 
Here it is, bow and all, made out of a couple 
of lengths of corn-stalk; 























“What do you make your strings of, John- 
ny?” I asked. 
“Why, you just run a knife under the peeling 
of the corn-stalk, and lift it up a little and stick 
a wedge under each end,” said he; “and when 
you want to fiddle, all you have to do is to rub 
on a little rosin, and it’ll squeak ‘just as nice!” 
One day I heard a new sound proceeding from 
the garden, and looking out, I saw Johnny 
marching up and down, blowing for dear life on 
a piece of squash vine. 

“Come here, old fellow,” said I. 
got now?” 

“Trumpet,” said he. 
Sure enough he had. 


“What you 


It looked like this. 








“Easy enough to make them. Just cut a 
piece off of a vine, being careful to have a 
‘knot’ on the small end of it. Then punch a 
narrow slit in front of the knot, put the small 
end in your mouth, and the music comes out of 
the other end. Sometimes we use dandelion 
stems,” said Johnny. 

“Who's we?” Lasked. 

“Oh, me’n some other fellers are gettin’ up a 
band. I’m captain, coz I thought of it; and be- 
sides, I’m the only one can make fiddles.”” 

“Did you ever hear a comb sing?’ he went on. 

“No, never.” 

Then the small child fished an old rubber 
comb out of his pocket, wrapped a piece of tis- 
sue paper around it, put it to his lips, and—oh 
dear! but try it yourselves. 





THE BASS DRUM. 


“Tell me all of your band.” 
“Well,” said Johnny, “I am going to fiddle; 
Bill’s going to blow the squash-trumpet; Beu- 
nie’s got an elegant comb; Mary can blow a 


willer-whissel left over from spring; Sallie knows 
how to blow on a piece o’ grass between her 
thumbs; Jim’s going to play the bass drum: 


Jack, he’s the fifer, au’ I’m going to blow in a 
big key; and all of us that aint a blowin’ any 
other way are going to whissel.’’ 


thought. 





SS 


And his eyes danced for joy at the very 
CHARL, 





For the Companion, 


THE GLEE CLUB. 
Down in a cosey hollow, 
Where the oaks and maples grow, 
Under whose waving branches 
The tiny streamlets flow, 
There is the home of the songsters 
Who early delight our cars 
With the news so glad and joyous 
That spring, with its beauty appears! 


List in the early morning, 
T> their carols happy and free! 
Far from the Southern forests 
They come, with their minstrelsy, 
With the first sweet breath of the springtimo 
They come to herald her way, 
And with songs of joy and rapture, 
Make woodland and meadow gay! 





Welcome, oh wel » sweet gsters, 
Your coming we hail with delight; 
Awake from their slumbers, the flowers, 
For past is the long wintry night! 
Tell the earth to break forth into blossoms, 
Enliven its heart with asong! 
The hills shall echo the chorus 
And gladly its cadence prolong. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


~~ 
‘or 





For the Companion. 


WHERE DID THEY GO? 
Benny had some pet pollywogs once, and he 
was very good to them, for he did not take them 
away from their own dear home in the pretty 
brook. But he wentto see them every day, and 
scattered crumbs in the water, which it really 
seemed to him they sometimes ate. 
The brook itself was a merry, dancing thing, 
with plenty of rocks and rapids in its course, 
bnt where the pollywogs lived, it widened out 
and was like a tiny, peaceful pond, with yellow 
sand on the bottom, 
There the little pollywogs swam and darted 
about, and would follow Benny’s fingers when 
he dipped them in the water. They were of dif- 
ferent sizes, some quite big and of a mottled 
brown color, and others were tiny, black shiny 
things. But they all had such sharp tails. 
Benny meant to keep close watch, and hoped he 
might be there the precise moment when his 
pets turned into frogs. 
But oh, what a dry sultry summer it was that 
year. Benny’s mother said one day, as she 
came in with a pail of water: 
“The well is getting very low. 
are going to have a drought.” 

“Is that what makes my brook so much nar- 
rower?” asked little Ben. 
Yes, that was it, and as week after week went 
by without rain, the poor little brook dwindled 
down to be quite thread-like, and at last it dried 
quite away. But there was still some water left 
in the pollywog pond. 
“They’re getting so crowded, mamma,” said 
Benny, one sultry day when he came home, “I 
guess to-morrow I'll take them some water in 
my tin dinner-pail.” 
So next day when he went, he carried his lit- 
tle pail so full of water that it splashed over at 
every step. 
But—what do you suppose? 
When he got to the pond, there wasn’t a pol- 
lywog there! Not one! And the water had 
dried all away so that the sand lay bare. 
Benny looked all around in utter bewilder- 
ment. Had they all hopped away? No, that 
couldn’t be, for only the very biggest had began 
to have any legs a: all, and they were not large 
enough to use. 
He looked all around. There was not a ves- 
tige left, though he noticed that the yellow sand 
was discolored in spots. He had to give it up 
at last, there was certainly not a pollywog left, 
and he trudged sadly home in the hot sunshine 


I’m afraid we 


weed growing among grain. 





to tell his doleful story. 








Ifa dog came along the bear would drive i 


t | dandelion, cox that’s sort 0’ girlish; Tom has a 


Now where do you suppose they went? 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 





My first you will find in “blind man’s buff :” 

And my second in see-saw, if you search enough; 
My third is found in checkers, not chess; 

My fourth is in “hide and seek”—now you may 


38; 

My fifth isin foot-ball, so hard on your boots; 
~— My sixth is in skating, which winter time suits; 
My seventh is in marbles, played on the ground; 
My eighth in “follow your leader” ia found, 

My whole may be called our national game, 
Since many pursue it for national fame. 


ELGI£ BELL. 








A motto of encouragement. 
3 Lucius Goss. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS, 
Parts of buildings and dwellings. 
“Look how we can, or sad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks.” 
Shakespeare, 
“For of all miseries I hold that chief 
Wretched to be, when none coparts our grief.” 


Webster. 

“With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
‘ hakespeare, 
. B, 


SQUARE WORD AND DIAGONAL. 
1. A partin singing. 2. One who falsifies, 
4. Metals. 
Diagonal from left to right. 


3A 





What boys in old times often used to endure. 


6. 
POETICAL DIAMOND. 
1. Double a tree, 
Or sheep, and ’tis me; 
2. If you find me at all 
I'll be very small; 
3. I heat up the temper of men, 
And of children too, now and then; 
4. I’m the central term, which you've often heard, 
Spoken of every day—'tis so common a word; 
FF A volatile liquor am I, 
Used by surgeons to stupefy; 
6. Personal pronoun call me, 
Feminine —, you see; 
7. Crossed by a line, 
I’m a medical sign. INDIANA. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, 


2. Puzzles, 

3. Ain, win, fin, din, bin, hin, gin, pin, tin, sin, kin, 

4. Because it is going to abate (a bait). 

5. Silently—lily sent. Diligent—I gild ten. Can 
ignore—ignorance. 

6. Yew, ash, thorh. 
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THE CZAR’S DECISION, 

It is said that on his death bed the Emperor Nich- 
olas made his son Alexander, the present Czar, 
promise to abolish serfdom throughout all Russia. 
Be this as it may, Alexander, soon after coming to 
the throne, announced his purpose to free the forty 
millions of serfs, Anxious that the emancipation 
might be so carried out as to do little or no injury, 
he assembled the nobles and statesmen of the em- 
pire, that they might devise a plan. The council 
deliberated for six months; but as they were the 
owners of the serfs, and it was not for their pecun- 
Jary interest that serfdom should be abolished, they 
could arrive at no agreement. 

One night, after the six months of debate, they 
sent word to the Czar that the proposed act of eman- 
cipation was impracticable. Early the next morn- 
ing the Czar went to church and partook of the com- 
munion, When St. Petersburgh was awake, 60,000 
soldiers had surrounded the palace. At noon an 
imperial ukase was published, proclaiming free 
every serf throughoutthe Russian Empire. What 
the nobles had, after six months’ deliberation, said 
was impracticable, was done by a stroke of the Em- 
peror’s pen. 


SORROW ‘COMFORTING SORROW. 

In our first bereaved moments we think “There is 
no grief like mine.” Atsuch atime there is inex- 
pressible soothing in the sympathy of those whose 
equal or greater suffering has given them a right to 
console us. One night last January, says the Joledo 
(0.) Democrat,— . 


At the Union Depot a coffin lay on a baggage truck 
waiting to be put on to Lake Shore train No. 8, when 
it should go out. It was directed to Mrs, —, 
Parina, Jackson County, Mich. It contained the re- 
mains of the son of a woman who, in one short year, 
had lost every near relative she possessed on earth— 
husband, daughter and two sons. This was her last 
son, who had just died in Cincinnati. 

She had been summoned to his side when he was 
suddenly taken ill, and had arrived just one hour 
after he had breathed his last, calling vainly in the 
agonies of death for his mother. At times the real- 
ization of her terrible grief and loneliness would 
weigh down on her with such unbearable force that 
she would almost grow wild with anguish. 

She paced the floor of the depot impatiently, and 
finally walked out and stood over the coffin, wring- 
ing her hands and moaning with grief. Another 
woman saw her and came to her side. They were 
utter strangers, but sorrow made them sisters, 

“Do not give way to your grief so completely,” 
said the strange lady to the poor woman. 

“How can I help it?” said she, almost fiercely. 
“It is well enough for you to say so, but what do you 
know about suffering? This was all J had.” 

“Ah, my dear woman,” said the stranger, taking 
her by the hand, “I know what sorrow is. st 
week [ buried all J had on earth.” 

Almost instantly the poor woman stopped her 
weeping, grasped her comforter’s hand eagerly, and 
walked away from the coffin with her into the wait- 
ing-room. 

“TI will learn to bear it,’ said she; “but I did not 
believe that in this wide world there was one huwman 
being called to suffering like mine.” 





BOY BRAVERY, 

Perhaps this little Swede boy was brave without 
knowing it when he caught by the tongue the beast 
that was going to eat him; but weshall have to rank 
him with the heroes who “beard the lion in his 
den.” 


One day last March a son of Christian Hanson, 
about nine years of age, went to a straw-stack near 
the stable to get some straw for horse-bedding. He 
says that while ee out the straw, a huge black 
bear seized him by the hip and started with him for 
the woods, 

The bear held him in such a way that he could 
make no resistance, but, after running half a mile 
and leaping a high fence, the beast seemed to get 
out of wind, and let him drop upon the ground, 
while he stood over him with his great red tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, panting for breath, 

The boy says he seized hold of the beat’s tongue 
with both hands, and held on until he raised upou 





his hind feet aud scratched him in the face with his 
fore paws so hard that he let go andran. The bear 
did not follow, and the little fellow made the best 
time possible towards the house. 

Mr. Hanson was away from home at the time. 
The next day he and his neighbors followed the 
bear’s track for some distance, and the citizens will 
make it warm for Bruin if he does not return to his 
hole.—Glencoe (Minn.) Register. 


niacin anions 
AN ESCAPE. 

Examples of saved life and liberty by the refuge 
of a tree have survived in the fame of history. 
When Charles IIl., of England, was a fugitive, he 
once escaped his enemies through concealment in 
an oak, which was ever afterwards known as ‘‘The 
Royal Oak.” 


The little daughter, aged twelve, of M. Barnouin, 
a French municipal functionary, has, by her own 
cleverness, escaped the fate of Charley Ross. While 
returning from school, a man seized her arm, put his 
hand to her mouth, and threatened her if she raised 
acry. Then he put her into a cart, tied her hands, 
and set off by a circuitous route fora neighboring 
village. On the outskirts, he told herto wait for 
him at a certain point, and threatened her with 
death if she stirred. But, contriving to get her 
hands free, she mounted a tree. Before long, he 
returned, searching in all directions, and at last took 
himself off. The spirited little girl after a time de- 
scended, and trudged through darkness and rain 
homeward, taking shelter for some hours in a village 
market. Atlength she reached the house of a farm- 
er, a friend of her father, who took her home, 





WHAT OPIUM DOES. 
Rev. Isaac Pierson says in the Missionary Herald: 


The Bible says, “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death,” and this is sadly true of the sin of 
opium smoking. 

At a public inn in Pao-ting-fu, 1 met daily, a little 
man, about thirty-five years of age, who had smoked 
opium for eg A years. He was slender and frail, 
and when he laid off his coat,as the Chinese are 
wont to do in their homes, his ribs could all be 
traced from end to end, and his arms were scarcely 
twice as large as the bones alone would have been. 
The opium had fairly tanned him. You could see it 
in his face, or wherever his body was exposed. He 
looked like a mummy, and could hardly have 
weighed seventy pounds. 


Te 


THIEVES PUNISHING THEMSELVES. 


Old-fashioned schoolmasters, of sixty or seventy 
years ago, used sometimes to punish partner offen- 
ders in school by calling them upon the floor and 
forcing them to flog each other. Instances of big- 
ger criminals getting their deserts by such mutual 
whacking are not so frequent as some would like to 
see, 


The Pontiac (Ill.) Sentinel gives the following in- 
cident at the Western depot. It seems that about 
ten o'clock a thief stepped into Bob Johnson’s coal- 
shed and began to fill up his sack with coal. When 
nearly done some one stepped into the shed, and the 
first thief, supposing it was Johnson, knocked him 
over with a lump of coal. The new-comer, also a 
coal thief, believing that Bob had been hiding in 
there to catch thieves, clinched his assailant, and in 
the end they were both badly battered. All this 
time Johnson sat in the depot, warming his toes and 
figuring up his day’s profits. 


—_—_e—____— 
AFFECTIONATE GOOSE, 

La Fontaine, in one of his fables, tells of a jack- 
ass that tried to play lap-dog to his master, and came 
to grief in consequence. The Philadelphia Post 
mentions acase of brute attachment which ended 
still more sadly: 


There is a somewhat pathetic story, ultimately 
vouched for, we believe, by the late Bishop Stanley 
(of Norwich), of a farmer for whom a goose formed 
& most earnest and disinterested affection. The 

oose would follow him everywhere, climb into his 
ap at night, go shooting with him, climbing all the 
hedges, follow him when he was at the plough, turn- 
ing deliberately at the end of every furrow, and 
walking back with him along the next, but not un- 
oe turning to fasten its eyes upon him with 
the most intense gaze. The wretched man took it 
into his head that this goose’s mysterious love was 
ominous of some calamity, which he could avert by 
killing it, and shot it one day in a fit of alarm. 


—_—___-— 
. 


A GHOST TRICK, 
A Sacramente paper says: 


Louis Katzensteine put ona horrible mask, and 
at night went to the shanty of some Chinanen to 
frighten them in fun. One of the Chinamen ran 
away, shouting “robbers!” the other seized a pistol, 
and shot twice at the ghost, who received the bullet 
in the right shoulder, about three or four inches be- 
low the shoulder joint. Katzensteine ran away 
from the shanty as rapidly as possible, throwing 
away his mask in one place, and his hat in another. 


His right arm was paralyzed by the wound; and 
before he recovers its use (if he ever does) he will 
have leisure to reckon up the amount of fun there 
is in playing ghost to scare people. 


—__@————— 


OF all mean words from tongue that flow, 
The meanest are, “I told you so.” 


A SPENDTHRIFT, who had wasted nearly all his 
patrimony, seeing an acquaintance in acoat not of 
the newest cut, told him he thought it had been his 
great-grandfather’s coat. ‘So it was,” said the gen- 
tleman; “and J have also my great-grandfather’s 
land, which is more than you can say.’ 


“WELL, Mrs. Grumblin, what's the matter with 
your grandson?” “Why, doctor, his throat’s very 
bad. Mr. Parsons, the druggist, says as how there's 
something wrong with the dorar; but you can see 
for yourself that he has three or four big ulsters in 
his throat.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of an English farming paper 
states that one of his tenants placed a pump in the 
piggery in order to pump the whey out of the cheese- 
room, and adds, “One day I saw an old pig deliber- 
ately take the handle of the pump in its mouth, and 
pump itself some whey.” There were evidently 
some brains iu that old hog’s head, 





| children’s costumes, and always has something d 





NOT A MOTHER in the land but knows how much | 
ingenuity it requires to dress children prettily and taste- 
fully. “Andrews’ Bazar” devotes a page specially to 


IANOS, 7 octave, $140; 735, $150... Established Igs¢ 

ORGANS. 2 stops, $45; 7 stops. $60; 9 stons, $65; }3 

stops, $4. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, '~ 
ashington, New Jersey, 





in its carefully drawn designs. Send ten cents for sample 
copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. 








Hearts are Captured 
By a beautiful complexion, All women know this, and if 
nature has denied it to them it can be acquired by using 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by every druggist in the 
United States, . 


PROF. TYNDALL’S WARNING. 

In concluding an address to the students of University 
College (London), Prof. Tyndall, who is unquestionably 
one of the most indefatigable brain workers in our cen- 
tury, said, “Take care of yourhealth, Imagine Hercules 
as oarsman in a rotten boat; what can he do there but by 
the very force of his stroke expedite the ruinof his craft? 
Take care of the timbers of your boat.” The distinguished 
scientist’s advice is equally valuable to all workers. We 
are apt to devote all our energies to wielding the oars, our 
strokes fall firm and fast, but few of us examine or even 
think of the condition of our boats until the broken or 
rotten timbers suddenly give way, and we find ourselves 
the victims of a calamity which could have been easily 
avoided by a little forethought. What began witha slight 
fracture or perhaps even a careless exposure to disorgan- 
izing influences, ends in the complete wreck of the life- 
boat. The disease which began with a slight headache or 
an undue exposure to cold, terminates in death, unless its 
progress be checked, and the disease remedied. The first 
symptoms, the heralds of disease, give no indication of 
the strength of the on-coming foe, and the victim trusts 
that his old ally, nature, will exterminate the invader. 
But Disease is an old general and accomplishes his most 
important movements in the night-time, and some bright 
morning finds him in possession of one of the strongest 





New Designs for Scroll Sawing, 
Inlaying and Overlay. 
ing. 
SCROLL SAWYERs, 
ATTENTION! 

Send Postal Card at once for 

my new illustrated list of De. 

signs, beautiful, original ang 

artistic. 

JOHN WILKINSON, 55 Lake Street, 


Chicago, 
Publisher of Arthur Hope’s Complete Manual Of Bore 
rento and Inlaid Work. 








Say Cham: Combination and Youth’ 
where m Foot Late Anis Sus Er 
you nes 
ao Giachines, Send slew forprice. ton 
this. Cylinder Saw & Mach. Co. Taunton Macs, 
SEND Voigt’s Ornamental Cards 
3c STAMP Just published as follows: 
“Neg Pics Uttra,” 12 new designs, 
AT — The “Triumph” Beries, 
FOR “AUREATED,” 15 new designs, 
CATALOGUES | «Moxocram IsitT1av” Carp, 9 
AND designs, also in great variety, 
> “EXcEtsiors” and Plain “Scrolls” 
NEW in single colors. on 
SAMPLES L. J. VOIGT, Publisher, 
NONE FREE. | pox 59, East Bridgewater, Mass, 








S TAM M ERERS and all interested, send for circulan, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.Y, 
VISITING CARDS, Your name neatly printed on 


50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts, 








fortifications; and when he has once gained a stronghold 
in the system Nature ignominiously turns traitor and se- 
cretly delivers up the whole physical armory to the in- 
vader. Like the wily politician, Nature is always on the 
strongest side, and the only way to ensure her support is to 
keep your vital powers in the ascendant. Keep your strong- 
est forts—the stomach and liver—wellguarded. Do not let 
the foe enter the arterial highways, for he will steal or de- 
stroy your richest merchandise and impoverish your king- 
dom. To repulse the attacks of the foe you can find no bet- 
ter ammunition than Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. (Full 
directions pany each pack ) His Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets are especially effective in defending the stom- 
ach and liver. His Golden Medical Discovery for purify- 
ing the blood and arresting coughs and colds. If you wish to 
become familiar with the most approved system of defense 
in this warfare, and the history of the foe’s method of in- 
vasion, together with comple instructions for keeping your 
forces in martial order in time of peace, you can find no 
better manual of these tactics than “The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sentto any address on receipt of $150. It 
contains over nine hundred pages, illustrated by two hun- 
dred and eighty-two engravings and colored plates, and 
elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. 








5 cts. 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts, 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. Elegant card cases, l(c, l5c, 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WILL DELIGHT YOU. 





If you want to enjoya great pleas. 
ure, send at once for Earnest Mark- 
s aon two Books, *“The R 
es—mailed, both, post- 
d,for 30 cts. Bound separate- 
y paper cover, both. 20 cts.; either 
lone, 10 cts. Thousands alread 
@ sold,and enthusiastic letters come to 
usas to the great pleasure they have given. Write your 
name and post-office plainly, and address MERCAN- 
TILE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ be 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, socts. 
28 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 25 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & \U.. Box 47, Chicago. 











A Greenhouse at Your Door, 


For $1 I will send free by mail, 


8 distinct kinds of Monthly Roses, 
or 8 “ “ Flowering Begonias, 
“12 = © Basket Plants, 
“ “ “ 


“12 “ “ 


White Leaved Plants, 
Carnation Plants, 

Pink Plants, 

Coleus Plants, 

Chinese Chrysanthemum, 


“42 “ “ Pansies 
“g « “ Dahlia Bulbs, 
“42 « of Gladiolus Bulbs, 


“ $ “Pearl” Tuberose Bulbs, 
“ 8 distinct kinds of Double Geranium Plants, 
bid bed Gold, Silver and Bronze Gera- 

nium Plants, 

Scented Geranium Plants, 

vy Geranium Plants, 

Zonale Geranium Plants, 

Lantana Plants, 

Lily Bulbs, 

Jouble Petunia Plants, 

Single = - 

Phlox Plants, 

Passion Flower Plants, 

Choice Verbena Plants, 

Choice Fern Plants, 

Heliotropes, 

Ornamental Leave Plants. 
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OR BY E) Ss, 
any of the $1 above collections for @2. 
‘ “ ‘ “ “ 
a. - we « 3 
“ o . “ “- 5. 
“ “ “ 6. 
“ “ “ “ “ 7. 
Or the whole collection of 250 Bulbs and Plants sent by 
express on receipt of $15, to which either of my books, 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE or 
~~ ca FOR PLEASURE (value $150 each), will be 
added. 


et 
Lt) 


ALSO, 

12 varieties of choice Annual Flower seeds for $0 50 

25 “ “ “ “ 1 00 

50 “ “ “ “ “ 2 5 

All purchasers of the above will also receive our large 
illustrated catalogue of Seeds and Plants, numbering 
over 175 pages. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
SEEDsMAN & FLorist, 35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

(a Don’t fail to state name of paper. 


j% PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 








Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


Penmanship Taught by Mail, 


In any style, at your own home, by Prof. Loverige, of 
Yale Business College. Copiesand instructions especially 
adapted sent every week. Specimens of practice required 
for correction, which will be returned with new copies. 
It affords excellent practice in correspondence and in- 
sures rapid improvement. It will make you a good pen- 
man, if teachingcandoit. Terms: 50cts. per month; $275 
for 6 months; $5 for 12 months. Send 50 cts. and try one 
month. Address R. C. LOVERIGE, New Haven, Conn. 
W. H. White, of Waterbury, Conn., writes: “I have 
improved very much and shall continue the lessons.” 
. H. Crouse, of Memphis, N. Y., writes: “I know I 
have improved very much and shall send you a club soon. 


to every subscriber to this 

Ein Watee CRORS. 

egan Ss 
ch is entwined in beau tifu 
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GIFT. A package of 25 assorted transfer pictures, 

worth 25 cents, will be sent free, by J. L. PATTEN 
& CO., 162 William Street, New York, to every reader 
this notice who will send them three months’ subscrip- 
tion, price 25 cents, to LersurE Hours, the best 16-page 


literary paper published. Postage stamps taken. ‘Trans- 
fer pictures are highly colored and easil transferred to 
any object so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 











A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $5.00 





re] 
a 











his erfect! n n for the substantiation of which, we respectfully refer ¢o the 
ited Se BuPrapee cae ene @ he eee £ efide, none of the largest and best known dealersin Firearmsin the 
United States, The we offer is of the celebrated “Sharpe” pattern, long range, CENTRAL FiRg, finely rifled erent barrel, 
action, movable ts for long range or target shooting, black walnut stock, blued steel mountings, uses either cartridget, rs 
can be obtained everywhere, or Metalic Shells, which can be thousands of times 5 or ilcan be used, {/ desired, as 6 ™: ever? 
We willsend box of es for 35 cents, or a box of metallic shellsfors0centsextra, Wm OuARANTER these rifles to bein 


resented. They cost to 


Tespec' ep manufacture, $20. 
market, that we are able to o' 


.00 APIECE, anditisowingonly tothe timesandthestringency of the moneY 
rthematthisprice. Webouxhtthislotatassignee’s at 


sale,and they cannot be 


apiece 
Youcannot afford tol ct this opportunity slip 1 fyouneed a rifle, and as a chance forspeculation itis worthy your attention. | Teg 


sell the rifle for a great Ceal more than you gaveforitatanytime, Thi 


and rapidity with whichit can beloaded, and its superiors! 

with these euns at a much higher price than we now offer them, 

of price, FIVE DOLLA 

The Rifle will be shi the day the order is received. 
Setivery of Rifle in ae 


‘he Cuts are exact re: 
oney Order. G. W. TURNER & ROSS, 20Centraist., 


is a great favorite on the plainson a 
We have equipped three parties for the Black Bille 
‘@ will send the rifle, properly packed, immediately o2 receipt 


+ Thisis positively no swindle or humbug. 


We send duplicate express receipt by mail to guarantet 
resentations. Sena ener by pruistered Letter ot 
oston, Ms. Cut this advt. out as it will not appear apa" 











Se. 





